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Wallace: Prophet or Polttician? 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


OTHING that has happened since Henry Wal- 
lace declared his readiness to run for the Presi- 
dency on a third-party ticket has altered The Na- 
ion’s view that the move is strategically unwise. If Wal- 
Jace makes a strong run, he will very likely send a reac- 
ionaty Republican to the White House and throw sev- 
ral good progressives out of Congress. If his showing is 
poor, he will present the country and the world with a 
demonstration of weakness in progressive ranks which 
will be unfortunate and in some ways deceptive. For 
any millions of progressives will decide not to “stand 
p and be counted” for Henry Wallace. 
The Nation still believes that the attempt to launch 
} third party without solid labor support is foolish, and 
hat the refusal of most of the big unions and their 
eaders to back the move reflects something more pro- 
ound and less conscious than an expedient desire to 
hoose the “lesser evil.” Third-party movements in 
erica traditionally emerge from economic tensions 
d dislocations too painful to be endured by masses of 
1e people. Today, an anomalous situation exists: Ameri- 
ans feel, as Wallace says, uneasy and insecure; they 
ense dangers ahead. But at the same time, the industrial 
worker has a job and money to spend, and the farmer is 
icher than he has ever been. Even inflation has so far 
bad little effect beyond stimulating new wage demands 
jo meet or pursue the price rises. To start a party of 
rotest in the face of this basic obstacle is to defy all 
brecepts of strategic timing; it is also to hand over one’s 
movement in advance to political forces—in this case, 
e Communists—whose decisions are controlled by in- 
erests unrelated to the needs and desires of Henry 
Wallace's “common man.” 


A LL this was clear before Mr. Wallace announced his 

intentions and outlined his program. But his state- 
nents last week deserve examination on their own 
ccoumt, First of ell, they indicate that Mr. Wallace rec- 
pgnizes the hazards ahead of him. He knows it is a bad 
ime to launch a new party, but he dismisses as “‘luke- 
varm liberals’’ those who are halted by such considera- 


tions, The fact that he himself argued against the wisdom 
of a third party only a few months ago does not bother 
him, He explains that he did his best to make the 
Democratic Party serve the cause of peace and prosperity; 
since it refused to accept his terms, he has been forced 
to take a new tack. ‘“When the old parties rot, the people 
have a right to be heard through a new party.” 

Gideon's army was small and courageous and equipped 
only with lights and noise-making machines. In these 
respects, it was exactly like Henry Wallace's band of fol- 
lowers. But Gideon routed the hosts of the enemy and 
ruled for forty years. Therein lies the difference between 
the two leaders. This is not said in malice. Mr, Wallace, 
in spite of the Biblical example he chose, knows he can- 
not defeat the major parties, But it is important for pro- 
gressives to understand why he intends to make the 
attempt. ‘ 

The leader of the third-party-to-be is more prophet 
than politician. One may disagree with him and oppose 
him. One may believe that a person who is more re- 
sponsive to his inner promptings than to the practical 
advice of his friends should stay out of politics. What 
one cannot do, without sacrificing decency to partisan 





A Modern Isaiah 

The world is one world. We have our Amoses 
crying aloud over the injustices of the social system, 
but we need in addition our Isaiahs who perceive 
that the Lord is Lord of all the earth and that the 
application of spiritual power to a system of na- 
tionalistic or class enterprises is a negation of true 
religion. A modern Isaiah... would cry out against 
international injustices. He would go to the people 
of the different nations with his message and call 
for a New Deal among nations. He would do this 
with vigor and immense earnestness, even though 
from an immediate practical point of view bis mes- 
sage might be premature-——From “Statesmanship 
and Religion,” by Henry A. Wallace, 1934. 
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interest, is to question his sincerity of purpose or his 
devotion to the progressive cause as he defines it, For 
Henry Wallace must proclaim his ideas of peace and 
democracy whether their time has come or not. If his 
new party gives aid and comfort to the reactionaries o: 
serves as an instrument of the Communists or confuses 
and weakens the progressives, Mr. Wallace will un- 
doubtedly be sorry. But to keep silent in the presence of 
a terrible challenge like that of today, to fail to speak 
his faith to the people, would be to him a sign of weak- 
ness. As for the Communists, they too are human beings; 
if they choose to support a movement for peace and a 
decent world order, who is he to reject them? 












R. WALLACE’S broad criticism.of the Truman 

Administration was effective. Most progressives, 
I believe, would agree with most of it. It is in the de- 
tailed application of his general remarks that differences 
arise—differences important enough to riddle his whole 
case for a third party. 

Certainly, he is right in asserting that, under the pres- 
ent administration, inflation has eaten into the living 
standards of the people, monopoly has strengthened its 
control over industry, military influence in the govern- 
ment has enormously increased, and, most important, 
foreign policy has grown more and more reactionary. 
His complaint that the Marshall Plan has by-passed the 
United Nations and sharpened the division in Europe 
between East and West is basically justified. But it is 
on this critical point that Wallace’s general indictment 
breaks down under detailed scrutiny. 

Let us see what Wallace says about the Marshall Plan, 
which is, after all, the keystone of the Administration’s 
foreign policy and, therefore, of his attack upon it. 

















I fight the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan, 
as applied, because they divide Europe into two war- 
ring camps. Those whom we buy politically with our 
food will soon desert us. They will pay us in the base 
coin of temporary gratitude and then turn to hate us 
because our policies are destroying their freedom. 

We are restoring Western Europe and Germany 
through United States agencies rather than United 
Nations agencies because we want to hem Russia in. 
We are acting in the same way as France and England 
after the last war and the end result will be the same 
—confusion, digression, and war. 


When Secretary Marshall agreed, though belatedly, 
that Russia should be drawn into the discussions of his 
proposal at Paris, he abandoned the idea, if he had pre- 
viously held it, of excluding Eastern Europe from Ameri- 
can aid or of hemming Russia in. It was Molotov who 
decided, by walking out of the Paris conference, that 
Eastern Europe should be excluded. Why did he do this? 
Was it because Marshall was acting “through United 
States agencies rather than through United Nations 
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agencies’? I do not think so. It was plain from the be- 
ginning that Marshall had no idea of working through 

e U. N. The Nation commented on this fact and de- 
plored it. Molotov was well aware of it before he ever 
started for Paris. I think Russia pulled out because it 
became clear, first, that the United States had already 
decided to restore German industrial capacity without 
regard to Russian wishes or even to the Potsdam agree- 
ment, and, second, that the Marshall Plan, if it proved 
successful, would weaken Soviet influence throughout 
Europe. Molotov’s decision made Russia an accomplice, 
at the very least, in that division of Europe “into two 
warring camps” which Mr. Wallace attributes to the 
Marshall Plan alone. 

Wallace's substitute plan, outlined in Milwaukee, is a 
magnanimous concept. He would abandon the Marshall 
Plan and in its place set up a reconstruction fund, un- 
derwritten by all nations financially able to do so, ad- 
ministered by the U. N. on the basis of a five-year 
program, with priority in the distribution of benefits to 
those nations “which suffered most severely from Axis 
aggression.” None of the money would go for military 
purposes, and no political or economic conditions would 
be attached to gifts or loans. This proposal goes back 
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ao to the decent principles on which UNRRA was founded. 
tionary. It accepts the premises of the U. N. Economic Com- 
sed the § mission. But events have made such a proposal politically 
Europe ff fantastic. Its only effect, if it has any, will be to con- 
ut it is § ttibute to the defeat of the European Recovery Program 





and dim any faint remaining chance for the plan’s im- 
provement. This is what the Communists want; it is 
what Mr. “aft wants, too. But in Europe, non-Com- 
munist progressives—people like Henry Wallace—want 
the plan to go through. They only hope that American 
progressives will be strong enough to prevent cuts and 
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Plan, —_‘f political conditions. 
_ It is this hope that Mr. Wallace's candidacy has weak- 
—— ened. Already, the prospect of a third party is diminish- 
base Ff ing liberal criticism of the Administration's program. 
— Those who a few weeks ago felt free to express honest 
pany opposition to aspects of the Marshall Plan that threaten 
‘ited social progress in Europe now temper their comments, 
. je. fearful of seeming to ally themselves with Gideon's 
land army. 
ame In my opinion, this may prove one of the most serious 
results of the Wallace decision. Nothing could be more 
tedly, fatal than to abandon the struggle for a decent foreign 
of his § Policy to the founders and backers of the third party. 
d pre- Progressives who reject Mr. Wallace's perfectionism and 
‘meri- OPPS his movement have an increased obligation to 
» who fp fsht for their own more realistic democratic program. 
tet They have greater power than they may think, for it is 
this? only by winning or keeping their votes that the Demo- 
crats can diminish the threat embodied in Henry Wal- 





oa lace’s third party. 
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The Shape of Things 


TERROR IN PALESTINE HAS REACHED THE 
stage where attacks and reprisals follow each other too 
swiftly to be chronicled. A communal war has emerged 
from Arab defiance of partition; Arab bullets kill Jews, 
and a few Britishers, but their war is against the United 
Nations, Since the government of Palestine has either 
lost control of the situation or is willing to let the killing 
go on as a demonstration of the impracticality of parti- 
tion, the U. N. has an urgent obligation to send a force 
into Palestine to defend its decision. Contingents of 
regular troops contributed by several of the smaller 
nations, as proposed by Guatemala in the recent General 
Assembly, should be sent to the scene without delay. To 
arm Haganah is not enough. Even if the Jewish army, 
properly equipped, were able to restore order, it would 
be wrong and unfair to give it the task of crushing an 
Arab rebellion even before the Jewish state comes into 
being. And only a force representing the authority of 
the United Nations will convince the Arabs that vio- 
lence will not defeat partition. 


+ 


WARREN AUSTIN HAS ANNOUNCED THAT 
common sense will be used on future occasions when the 
United States wishes to challenge the accreditation of 
foreign reporters at the United Nations. “Every effort 
should be made,” he said, “to settle the matter by in- 
formal discussion without taking steps that might be con- 
strued as engaging in public controversy.” Thus the 
damage that was done by our blundering arrest of news- 
papermen from an Indian and a Greek Communist news- 
paper has been partially repaired. But only partially. The 
State Department—through Mr. Lovett—has made it 
quite clear that it intends to say which foreign journalists 
assigned to the U. N. it considers welcome and which it 
does not; but from now on the say-so will be delivered 
sub rosa and diplomatically. This is known as setting 
an example of “freedom of the press” to a world in 
which it is so conspicuously lacking—except, of course, 
here at home. * 


THE “WALLS OF THE SOUTHERN JERICHO,” 
which A. G. Mezerik examines and finds somewhat 
shaky in his article on page 41, have been given a few 
sharp jabs in the days since he prepared his account. Judge 
Samuel A. Weiss of Pittsburgh refused to allow the ex- 
tradition to Georgia of a twenty-six-year-old escaped 
Negro convict on the ground that it would “be signing 
his death warrant.” The Supreme Court of the United 
States announced it would review the cases of nine Negro 
strikers who were sentenced to jail by an all-white North 
Carolina jury, and of Eddie “Buster” Patton, a Negro 
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who had been condemned to death by an all-white Missis- 
sippi jury. The court also refused to review a lower-court 
ruling in Baltimore which enjoined the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen from discriminating 
against Negroes in matters of promotion. The National 
Council for a Permanent FEPC has reported that the out- 
look for legislation is bright; two Republican leaders, 
with whom the council conferred, consider election year 
a good time to pass a fair-employment bill. More power 
to them! Meanwhile, the’ President’s Commission on 
Higher Education has recommended that “‘public educa- 
tion at all levels . . . be equally accessible to all without 
regard to race, creed, sex, or national origin.” That four 
Southern members of the commission have violently as- 
sailed the majority recommendation only places the dis- 
senters in what Mr. Mezerik has called the ‘‘we-can-do-it- 
alone” school, from which liberal Southern leaders like 
Frank Graham of North Carolina have long since re 
signed, * 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS APPEAR TO BE FAR 
from agreed on how to draw the maximum profits from 
Henry Wallace’s call to arms. On the face of it, the deci- 
sion to launch a third party was a gift direct from Wal- 
lace to the Republican National Committee, But the 
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extent to which Chairman Carroll Reece succeeds in con- 
vincing voters that the Administration has been toc 
“soft” toward Russia is the extent to which he undoes 
Wallace's contribution to the G. O. P. For what Mr. 
Reece is saying is simply that Wallace is wrong in wrap- 
ping both parties up in a single bundle of hostility to- 
ward the Soviet Union; that, in fact, only the Republicans 
are hostile. The effect of this strategy would be to weaken 
the third party rather than the Democrats, since Wal- 
lace’s whole movement depends on drawing pro-Russian 
and “peace” votes away from Truman. Hamilton Fish’s 
strategy is much craftier, if also brassier. To the probable 
embarrassment of the P. C. A., the Republican isola- 
tionist has wired congratulations to Wallace and expressed 
agreement with his designation of the Democrats as the 
“war party.” Fish counts for little in the party councils 
today, but his position is not very different from Taft's 
or McCormick's. Indeed, the logical effect of Wallace's 
move should be the nomination of Taft by the Repub- 
licans, and the Ohioan’s stock has, in fact, gone up. This 
is true not only because the G. O. P. can now more read- 
ily afford a conservative and unglamorous candidate, 
but also because a candidate like Taft might actually 
prevent isolationist votes from straying into the Wallace 
fold. 
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SO WELOOME A NEW YEAR’S GIFT HORSE AS 
the General Electric Company's voluntary price-cutting 
program should not, perhaps, have its mouth examined 
too closely. We note, however, that some retailers of 
electrical appliances consider that the company’s old 
prices were higher than those of similar products made 
by competitive firms. Against such statements must be 
placed the assertion of Charles E. Wilson, president of 
General Electric, that the cuts were dictated neither by 
embarrassingly high profits nor by a desire to stimulate 
demand. “In many lines,” he declared, “we could seil 
twice as many products as we are now making.” He 
added that the company’s action was taken in the “con- 
viction and belief that voluntary action and self-restraint 
by individual citizens and companies can do most to 
reverse the tide of inflation.” Without minimizing the 
“industrial statesmanship” for which Mr. Wilson is 
being applauded in high places, we would also like to 
commend his business acumen, For while it is true that 
demand for some electrical household appliances is still 
in excess of supply, the market for others is nearing 
saturation point at current prices. The industry is basic- 
ally a good deal more competitive than before the war. 
Far more concerns, for instance, are now engaged in 
radio manufacture, and this section of the electrical 
industry is certainly nearing a buyers’ market. Before 
this year ends, continued high production is likely to 
place refrigerators, electric stoves, irons, grills, and a 
good many other products affected by G. E. price cuts 
in a similar position. This is a propitious moment, there- 
fore, for competitive fence-mending. 


+ 


THERE IS A MAN OUT IN ILLINOIS WHO HAS 
been in Joliet Penitentiary for twenty-two years and per- 
haps ought never to have been sent there at all. He is 
Tony Marino, who as an immigrant of eighteen was 
tried for murder, convicted, sentenced, and imprisoned 
within a week of his indictment, apparently without 
benefit of counsel and without being told that he had 
signed a waiver of jury trial. There are no records, at 
least, to show that Marino was granted those rights. Chief 
Justice Vinson of the Supreme Court tried to uncover 
them and became bogged down in a “procedural morass” 
of Illinois red tape. The court decided it had better 
grant Marino a new habeas corpus hearing. Justice Wiley 
Rutledge then took occasion to blast the hopeless legal 
“merry-go-round” of the state, remarking that “the 
trouble with Illinois is not that it offers no procedure. It 
offers too many, and makes them so intricate and ineffec- 
tive that in practical effect they amount to none.” This 
sharp criticism of an archaic criminal code is long over- 
due. Law-enforcement officials, judges, and lawyers in 
Illinois have welcomed it, and say they hope it will help 
persuade the Illinois legislature to adopt a reformed code. - 
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Trade and Psychoses 


oO” protectionist chickens have been coming home 
to roost at the United Nations Trade and 

ment Conference at Havana. For weeks, the United 
States delegates, fighting hard for an International Trade 
Organization with real authority to reduce national ce- 
strictions on trade, have been forced to controvert all 
the arguments in favor of safeguarding “infant indus- 
tries” set forth by Alexander Hamilton in his famous 
Report on Manufactures. 

In this vital conference, a dramatic division between 
the “developed” and “undeveloped” countries has be- 
come manifest. Lined up with the United States are 
most of the nations of Western Europe and the British 
dominions—countries that among them generate the 
bulk of world trade. In the other corner are nearly all 
the economically “backward” countries—India and 
Ceylon, the Arab lands, most of Latin America. These 
nations command a majority of votes at the conference. 

The conflict has been seen at its sharpest in debates 
on the “commercial policy” section of the charter which 
deals with tariffs, preferences, quotas, and other limita- 
tions on trade. As finally agreed by the chief trading 
nations that met at Geneva last year, this section already 
has many loopholes. It sets high standards of non-dis- 
crimination but weakens their effect considerably by sub- 
sequent escape clauses. For instance, it provides a ban 
on quantitative restrictions, such as import and export 
quotas, but permits two important’ exceptions. First, 
countries with serious balance-of-payment problems are 
given blanket powers to use quotas until March, 1952, 
after which their continuance must be justified before 
the I. T. O. Second, countries in early stages of indus- 
trialization may employ such restrictions subject to 
I. T. O. approval. 

Nevertheless, many nations represented at Havana 
demand a free hand to protect “infant industries.” They 
object to rules requiring them to appear before an I. T. O. 
committee—dominated, they fear, by the economically 
advanced powers—to justify resort to tariffs, quotas, or 
preference arrangements. As they see it, the United 
States and other industrial nations, having built up their 
economies with the aid of such devices, are now trying 
to limit their use by other countries, which will thus be 
kept in a position of economic inferiority. 

Our representatives at Havana have protested firmly 
against such allegations. “Enlightened self-interest” 
leads the United States to favor industrialization of un- 
developed countries, William L. Clayton, chief of the 
delegation, declares; economically advanced countries 
have always been our best customers. And while ready 
to compromise on minor points, the Americans, with 
British support, insist that the principle of I. T. O. ap- 
proval of exceptional measures must be retained. A 
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charter which licensed “unbridled freedom” to impose 
restrictions would kill all hopes of expanding world 
trade. 

If the debate could be kept on a purely economic level, 
it might be possible to persuade the advocates of restric- 
tion that tariffs have, in fact contributed little to 
American economic growth; that extreme protectionism 
hinders rather than helps industrialization. Unfortunate- 
ly, the whole situation is charged with strong emotion. 
The Latin American countries, as well as newly inde- 
pendent states like India, have bitter memories of past 
exploitation, and they are worried about their depen- 
dence on the markets of industrial states whose econo- 
mies are subject to violent fluctuation. At Havana, 
Perén’s Argentina has played on such legitimate fears 
with unscrupulous demagogy. 

In the first weeks of the conference, the Americans 
were restrained and patient, but Acting Chairman 


Getting on with Russia 


BY HAROLD J. LASKI 


London, December 23 

O COUNTRY in our time has been more dis- 

cussed than Soviet Russia, and none, I think, has 

been more wilfully regarded in a context of 

fear and dislike. It has been judged by the errors of its 
leaders, which have been frequently great and sometimes 
indefensible. It has been judged by the passionate zeal 
of its friends, who have written or spoken of it as 
though it were an epic in the manner of Dante or Milton 
instead of a natural historical construction in which, as 
with ourselves, profound and dramatic causes have led 


to profound and dramatic results. We see it against the - 


backdrop of a blood-red sky, as Pitt and Timothy Dwight 
saw revolutionary France a century and a half ago. We 
talk angrily of the “iron curtain,” which means partly 
that we do not take the pains to learn the Russian lan- 
guage, and partly that we are disturbed that a nation 
should have a Pantheon in which dwell gods whom we 
do not worship. If we made a genuine effort to look at 
the problems of civilization through Russian eyes, in 
terms of Russian experience, above all, the experience of 
the last generation, I think it is at least possible that we 
could find ways to prevent the present drift to two un- 
easy, hostile worlds. Certainly it is time we recognized 





HAROLD J. LASKI, former chairman of the British 
Labor Party Executive, is professor of political science 
at the University of London. This is the last of three 
articles dealing with America’s responsibility as the 
dominant world power. 
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Clair Wilcox recently warned that emasculation of the 
charter might force the United States to adopt national- 
istic trade policies. The “big stick,” however, is not the 
best cure for the psychoses of backward countries, Instead, 
we must seck to attack the roots of thei: fears—their pov- 
erty, their lack of political and economic security, their 
realization of the enormous disparity between their liv- 
ing standards and those of the United States. To ac- 
complish this end, we must rely on example rather than 
threats. We must convince countries whose fortunes are 
linked to ours that we are able to curb the violent fluc- 
tuations of the American economy that have caused 
such widespread disaster in the past. We must show 
greater readiness to cooperate on non-exploitative terms 
in the development of less advanced nations. Once we 
accept responsibility for leading a global campaign 
against poverty, the siren songs of fascist Argentine and 
Communist Russia will both fall on deaf ears. 


that upon the ability to find those ways depend the 
peace and happiness of the next fifty years. 

In neither the British nor the American sense has 
Russia democratic institutions. It would be, indeed, re- 
markable if it possessed them. Its history is too differ- 
ent; in its mysterious compound of Byzantine monarchy, 
fantastic oppression and corruption, an irresponsible no- 
bility, an illiterate peasantry, a grasping but tiny bour- 
geoisie, and a rebellious intelligentsia which embraced 
Marxism and shaped it in Russian fashion to Russian 
ends, it would have been incredible if the democratic in- 
stitutions of Western democracy had domesticated them- 
selves within a generation of a proletarian revolution 
imposed by intellectuals in the aftermath of overwhelm- 
ing defeat and accepted by the masses with no clear 
perception of the star to which their wagon had been 
hitched. 

Of course, there are many things grimly and gravely 
wrong with Russia. Whoever heard of a mighty nation, 
moving in one stride from the eighteenth to the twen- 
tieth century, brutal to the interests which stood in its 
way, careless of the price it paid for the end upon which 
it had set its eyes, yet at the same time seeking to win 
the grateful applause of the classes it was anxious to 
destroy? That was not the English way in its bourgeois 
revolution of the seventeenth century; nor do I recall 
American tenderness to loyalists in the War of Independ- 
ence. Nor it is surprising that in other lands where there 
has been an ugly tradition of abuse of power the philoso- 
phy of the Russian Revolution has created sympathy, has 
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found that patrie intellectuelle the roots of which so 
often go deeper than the territory upon which men are 
born. We shall not kill the Russian idea by subsidies, or 
armies of occupation, or even by repression, direct and 
indirect. We can only transcend it by an idea which 
evokes a response of mind and heart from those who 
have been bound by the chains of poverty and injustice 
and yet remain angry enough to be bent on breaking 
their chains. 

Let us remember, too, that if, in the record of Russia’s 
activity outside its own boundaries, there are intrigue, 
secrecy, ruthlessness, these are qualities which largely 
distinguish our own record in Russia from 1917 to 1941. 
It is not to any aid from us that the survival of the revo- 
lution is due. It is not to our rulers in London or in 
Washington that the defeat of the long chain of seedy 
adventurers who sought to overthrow it by civil war may 
be ascribed. Until the shadow of Hitler was cast over 
Europe, and Japan sought to expand its empire in the 
East, there was not a European power, there was not a 
government in Washington, which held out a helping 
hand to Moscow. Until the meaning of Nazism was un- 
mistakable to all save that persistently blind handful 
who, like Neville Chamberlain, were able to see a tri- 
umph in Munich, or, like Pétain, thought Vichy the re- 
venge for 1789, there were many thousands of important 
men ready to venerate or excuse Hitler and Mussolini and 
Franco; even Mr. Churchill gave resounding praise to 
Mussolini, and rejoiced in the fall of the Spanish Re- 
public which put a whole people in the prison of 
counter-revolution. 

When Hitler launched his legions against the world 
and the disaster of Pearl Harbor seemed to presage a 
new dark age, it is true that the British and American 
governments gave Russia abundant aid, and fulfilled 
their pledge—the secret of the atomic bomb signifi- 
cantly apart—to share with its government all the tech- 
niques of war-making they might acquire. It is also true, 
and I do not feel entitled to forget, that for almost three 
years the Russian soil was devastated and Russian citizens 
gave their lives by millions while Great Britain and the 
United States gained time to build the second front in 
Europe and beat back the storm-tide of Japanese con- 
quest in the Pacific. Russia owes us much for immeas- 
urable help in a critical hour. There is no one so bold as 
to deny the immensity of the debt we owe its leaders and 


its people. 


NITY in war is a relatively simple thing, since 
the sole aim of allies who fight an aggressor is his 
decisive defeat. Unity in peace is far more difficult, above 
all in a revolutionary age, when no country exists where 
men have not begun to scrutinize with sharpened vision 
the basis of social institutions. I do not find it difficult to 


understand why the premises of Russian thinking about - 
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the peace should differ widely from those of Washing- 
ton; though I find’ it far harder to explain, or to justify, 
their difference from those of London. Russia saw the 
abyss beneath its feet. Its rulers have become aware that 
for fifteen, perhaps for twenty, years they must ask their 
people to tread the hard way back to the point they had 
reached when war began. They note—how could they 
fail to note?—an American power so mighty that, de- 
spite moments of generous impulse and announcement 
of higher aims, its inner and inescapable drive is toward 
the ends implied in the concept of an “American cen- 
tury.” They observe that what is called “building the de- 
fenses of democracy” when American policy is described 
becomes “strategic imperialism” when Russian policy is 
described. They semark that the oi! of the Middle East 
makes that area one which must be safeguarded against 
the dangerous consequences of Russian geographical 
proximity; but they are ridiculed if they suggest that 
Western occupation of the Middle East may well, by 
bringing the frontiers of Great Britain and America to 
the very edge of the Caucasus, constitute a threat to the 
life line of Russia, 

They see the American government pour out its treas- 
ure to support reactionary regimes in Greece and Turkey; 
they could almost hear Mr. Bevin’s sigh of relief when 
American tanks and planes began to arrive at Athens and 
Istanbul. They know—how can they help knowing?— 
that the ancient and evil vested interests in Poland and 
Hungary, in Yugoslavia and China, seem to have an irre- 
sistible attraction for the Foreign Office and the State 
Department; and they are struck by the fact that Ameri- 
can credits flow more easily to Italy when Signor de Gas- 
peri rids his government of elements which base their 
policy on Socialist, still more on Communist, principles. 
How can they help comparing the relative complacency 
with which Great Britain and the United States regard 
dictatorial regimes in Spain and Latin America with the 
angry vigilance they display against regimés under Rus- 
sian influence, in which the one vital determination is 
that no party shall share power whose leaders point to a 
possible revival of those fascist elements which controlled 
them before the war? Are not the Russians, to put it 
briefly, in large degree entitled to conclude that American 
interests center around the protection of capitalist de- 
mocracy first, or of capitalism in association with any 
governmental form if democracy is unavailable? May 
they not assume from a thousand American speeches and 
editorial comments that even the emerging and mild 
Socialist democracy in Great Britain arouses suspicion 
in the United States as a threat to the “American way 
of-life”’? 

“But,” it will be said, “there are massive imperfec- 
tions in the foreign policy of the Russian leaders.” Of 
course there are—imperfections that are massive alike in 
their greatness and their pettiness. They have never given 
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any adequate reasons for rejecting the Lilienthal plan for 
the control of atomic energy. They ought long ago to 
have joined the Food and Agricultural Organization 
over which that noble man of genius, Sir John Boyd Orr, 
presides. They ought to have thrown all their weight into 
making UNESCO a success. They ought to have sup- 
ported the International Monetary Fund. Their attempted 
Iranian adventure was beyond defense. They are foolish 
in the extreme in denying to fifteen Russian women the 
right to join their English husbands. A large part both 
of their written and spoken propaganda is raucous; a 
good deal of it is consciously dishonest and unjustifiably 
devious in its technique of obtaining results by suppres- 
sion of facts the people are entitled to know. They acted 
meanly when they stripped liberated Manchuria of ‘its 
resources. Both in Germany and Austria their part in 
the Inter-Allied Control has often been perverse, some- 
times quite wanton, and on occasion brutal in its applica- 
tion. In the Security Council and General Assembly and 
in the Council of Foreign Ministers Russian representa- 
tives have played the casuist, driven honest men to fury 
with obstruction and delay, and clung almost hysterically 
to the letter rather than to the spirit of the Charter of 
San Francisco. And all the satellite Communist parties, 
not least in countries where their influence is negligible, 
have been petted and patronized until they have assumed 
the irritating role of the frog in the ancient fable as it 
sought to swell out to the grandeur of—may we say?— 
the bear. 





i ‘’ this is true and it could be documented impres- 
sively. Nevertheless, I know of no evidence to sug- 
gest that Russia wants war, still less that it is materially 
capable of fighting a major war with modern weapons 
for the next fifteen or twenty years, or perhaps longer. 
More than this: I know of no sufficient evidence to prove 
that Russia is bent upon imperialist expansion. On the 
contrary, I believe the Russian leaders are afraid of war; 
that they fear nothing so much as a new encirclement by 
capitalist powers convinced of their weakness; that they 
suspect in Allied policy in Germany, in the Middle East, 
in Greece and Turkey, in China and Japan, the prepara- 
tion of bases from which to their destruction a third 
world war may be launched. In my own view their sus- 
picions are intensified by the realization that to assure 
maximum security to themselves they must arouse to 
passionate nationalism a people weary not only from the 
hard years of war but from the heavy sacrifices imposed 
by the compulsion of revolutionary transformation in 
the preceding twenty-five years. To maintain that pas- 
sionate nationalism they are bound to paint, even to 
see, a possible enemy in far blacker colors than the 
situation justifies, to impute to him motives which were 
never in his mind, to clothe honest policies in a sinister 
gatb. And when to all this is added that the old tradi- 
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tion of Russian diplomacy is to bargain hard, to hold 
the cards close to its chest, to believe that something 
simply said must be complex because it seems simple, 
I think one begins to see the problem of Russia's inter- 
national relations in an adequate perspective. 

Nor must one omit—what any American who remem- 
bers “Martin Chuzzlewit” should be able to understand 
—the profound inferiority feeling born of being a pariah 
nation for well on a generation and the intricate charac- 
ter of that complex because it is now set in a matrix of 
national glory of which the heroism of Stalingrad is the 
eternal symbol. And, finally, one must remember the 
shortage in Russia—a country of the young and the 
new—of men-of reliable outlook trained to the skilled 
observation and analysis of foreign peoples. Russia, so 
far, has not yet found younger men who can rival the 
insight and knowledge of men like Litvinov and Maisky. 


“peg patience and understanding, I see no Teason 
why accommodation with Russia is not feasible; 
given any realistic grasp of our situation, it ought to be 
obvious that patience and understanding are imperative. 
If it is said that the formation of the Cominform, as well 
as the obvious blunders of the Communist Party in 
France in its effort to stage a general strike and its slander 
of the Socialists as reactionary warmongers, make patience 
difficult and understanding impossible, I think the view 
is a shortsighted one. I myself regard the formation 
of the Cominform as a blunder, partly because it creates 
a new bogy for the enemies of Russia to use in their 


_propaganda, and partly because, while it is not likely to 


increase the influence of Moscow over its dependent 
allies, it is likely to drive the wedge between socialism 
and communism deeper than it is already. But it is a 
psychological gesture far more than an organizational 
achievement. It looks toward a closer integration of 
Russian influence in Eastern Europe rather than any addi- 
tional power it will give to the Russian idea in the West. 
It suggests much more a recognition, in Moscow, of its 
own weakness than confidence in its strength. For did 
that confidence exist, the implications of the Truman 
Doctrine would have drawn the Eastern European states 
closer to Moscow without the need to create a special 
organization for this end. The need to announce a new 
and tighter bond among the Communist parties on the 
borders of Russia indicates the degree to which the men 
in the Kremlin fear that the attractions of American 
economic aid may impair their authority. 

The situation in France is different. I do not share the 
view that Communist policy there was to provoke chaos 
out of which a revolution might emerge in which the 
Communists could hope to become the effective govern- 
ment, thus destroying the chief significance of the Mar- 
shall Plan in Western Europe. The French strikes were, 
in their origin, the natural product of low wages, obvious 
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inflation, with its concomitant of large-scale profiteering, 
and an indefensibly bad system of distributing food 
which made the towns the victims of that peasantry to 
which no French government has stood up since 1789. 
For the most part, the strikes began without Communist 
inspiration; the Communists adopted them on the theory 
that they must be in the lead in every working-class 
manifestation. When they found a wide—though it was 
not a deep—response to their leadership, they im- 
mensely overestimated their strength and sought by in- 
dustrial power to break the Schuman government. They 
did not see that this could only result—were it success- 
ful—in the emergence of De Gaulle as savior, or that, 
if it were unsuccessful, it would be a grave blow to 
their prestige, since it would make American aid to 
France even more urgent than before. The Communists 
have, in fact, made the same blunder as in. 1933 when 
they helped Hitler to power in the confident belief that 
they would, very quickly, become his residuary legatee. 
How far the action of the French Communists had the 
approval of Moscow and how far it was their own in- 
spiration I do not, of course, know. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the party, as usual, gave Moscow an extrava- 
gant picture of its prospects and that with the return 
of Thorez from Moscow it was made to call off what 
could only have led to an overwhelming defeat. I think 
the Russian leaders now realize that with the possible 
exception of Italy they will not be able to control the 
workers’ movement in Western Europe. This realization 
must have sharpened all their fears of American in- 
fluence. Now is the moment, it seems to me, for the left 
forces in Europe to convince the Russians that a refusal 
to accept Communist leadership does not mean hostility 
to them but, on the contrary, means a willingness to 








stand with them against aggression, direct or indirect, 
provided Moscow itself is intelligent and makes other 
Communist parties recognize the need for loyalty and 
good-will in the common cause. 


W ITHOUT patience and understanding the stage is 
set for a third world war; and at its close there 
would be tyranny everywhere. If some critics say they do 
not desire accommodation with Communist Russia but 
would prefer to fight it out, my reply is simply that they 
are enemies of the human race. If they complain that 
accommodation means “appeasement” and that we 
gained nothing from the appeasement of Hitler, there 
is, I think, a decisive reply. On the evidence, the su- 
preme objective of Hitler was the domination of the 
world by the Nazi state, and to this end the German 
people were his first and hapless victims, above all those 
Germans who were of Jewish birth or descent. Hitler 
sought, of set purpose, to drive a cultivated people into 
an ignorance which should be the parent of their per- 
manent blind obedience. 
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On the evi- 
dence I believe 
no such charge 

‘can be made 
against Soviet 
Russia. It is a 
dictatorship. It 
is a hard regime. 
It has made vast 
mistakes and 
blunders that are 
difficult to dis- 
tinguish from 
crime. But what- 
ever the tempo- 
rary deforma- 
tion, its zeal for 
science, its en- 

. thusiasm for 
education, the great avenues of opportunity it has opened 
to its own people, the elevation of its subject nationalities, 
the new status it has given to women, the suppression 
of anti-Semitism, the absence of a color bar—all these 
seem to me proof that within the framework of the 
dictatorship there lies the purpose of building in Rus- 
sia a democratic way of life. The stumbling-block is 
its leaders’ sense of total insecurity on the international 
plane. If we could convince them of their right to faith 
in that security, I am confident that the dark clouds 
which at present obscure a common understanding would 
be dissipated. And the best way I know to convince the 
Russian leaders of their right to that faith is to invest 
in the future of Russia with the same determination that 
inspired President Truman's investment in the protection 
of Greece and Turkey. There, I believe, he has given the 
aid of the American government to the maintenance of 
a dying pattern of social organization. Investment in 
the future of Russia might ease the birth pangs of a 
new ordér which, when it begins to fulfil itself, has an 
immense contribution to make to our civilization. 

I would add only two things. Americans who hate the 
Russian Revolution ought to remember the grave mis- 
judgment of their ancestors who viewed with signal hate 
the revolutionary liberation of France from the bonds 
of feudalism and the church. They ought to remember, 
too, that up to the end, even beyond the end, of the 
Civil War it was only the working classes of Europe who 
had faith in American democracy and understood the 
inspiration of the American dream. The next century 
may well be one in which no influence is comparable to 
that of the United States. In such an epoch it will be the 
responsibility of Americans to make the principles of 
Jefferson and Lincoln and Franklin Roosevelt part of the 
quality of universal life. In no lesser fashion can they 
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. fulfil their proper destiny. 
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Is Life Insurance Worth It? 


BY MAXWELL S. STEWART 


N ANCIENT Rome it was the custom of certain 

social groups to pass the hat—or its Roman equiva- 

lent—to care for the widow and children of a mem- 
ber of the group who had died. During the intervening 
centuries the idea of sharing the risks of premature death 
has been developed in various forms in many countries. 
It was found among the medieval guilds and the early 
fraternal orders. In the nineteenth century the pooling 
of risks became an exact science in the institution of life 
insurance, with its mortality tables and countless types of 
policies. And in the past fifty years America has trans- 
formed this basically simple idea for meeting an age-old 
need into a gigantic business. 

Life insurance has grown to such huge proportions 
that industries like steel, automobiles, and the motion 
pictures are dwarfed into insignificance in comparison 
with it. The total amount of life insurance in force at the 
present time in the United States is in the neighborhood 
of $190 billion. This is more than two-thirds as 
much as the national debt. Life-insurance policies pur- 
chased in 1947 alone amounted to $22 billion, or about 
two-thirds as much as it costs to run the federal govern- 
ment. American men now pay nearly $6 billion a year so 
that when they die their families may continue to have 
the necessities of life. The tremendous power and re- 
sponsibility that have devolved on the few men who 
operate this gigantic enterprise are only partially circum- 
scribed by state legislative controls. 

The total assets of the 350-odd legal-reserve life-insur- 
ance companies doing business in this amount to 
approximately $51 billion. This $51 billion belongs to 
the policy-holders; but the economic power associated 
with its investment is wielded by the small group of 
men who control the larger companies. No other group 
in America of comparable size, not even the heads of the 
great commercial banks, have such large funds at their 
disposal. The life-insurance companies are the langest 
farm landlords in the country. They manage huge city 
properties, including some of the largest and newest 
housing projects. Their representatives are to be found 
on scores of bondholders’ protective committees; they 
are involved in countless bankruptcy proceedings. And 
the men who control the life-insurance companies also 
hold hundreds of strategic posts throughout the Ameri- 
can economy. The Temporary Economic National Com- 
mittee found. that every director of the five largest com- 
panies served, on the average, as director of six other 
corporations. These directors were also on the boards of 


100 other life-insurance companies, of 145 banks or © 


other financial institutions, and of 534 industrial or other 
corporations. A list of the corporations thus interlocked 
with life insurance includes not only our leading indus- 
trial, commercial, and transport enterprises but some of 
our largest publishing houses and radio networks. 


N VIEW of the immense power exercised by the men 

who control the funds we have laid aside to protect 
our families, it is only fair to ask whether they are giving 
us adequate service. Are we getting $51 billion worth 
of protection and ease of mind in return for the money 
we have intrusted to their care? 

A man who takes out a policy with one of the larger 
companies can be confident that if he keeps up his pay- 
ments his family will get the full protection specified in 
his policy. It does not necessarily follow, however, that 
he is getting the most protection possible for his money; 
in fact there is considerable evidence that Americans are 
paying a good deal more than they should for an inferior 
product. This is partly because the more expensive poli- 
cies are the ones that are pushed by most life-insurance 
salesmen. Too many people, for example, are persuaded 
to buy an endowment, which may cost from two to five 
times as much as a straight life or renewable term policy 
while actually affording less protection. After an endow- 
ment policy matures, the holder may find himself with- 
out any protection unless he can pass a new medical 
examination. If he dies before the policy matures, he will 
have paid far more for the protection than was necessary. 
Under most circumstances a man would do better to buy 
renewable term or straight life insurance and put the 
difference between the cost of this insurance and that of 
an endowment policy in United States savings bonds or 
in a savings bank. But such a suggestion is regarded 
as cank heresy by life-insurance agents. 

An indication that life insurance is not fulfilling its 
primary purpose is provided by the large proportion of 

icies that are terminated each year for reasons other 
than death of the holder or maturity of the policy. Over 
a ten-year period the TNEC found that 78 per cent of 
life insurance was terminated by lapse or surrender, fre- 
quently with a loss to the policy-holder and always with- 
out fulfilling its purpose. 

Abandonment is highest among the holders of indus- 
trial insurance, who by and large most need the protec- 
tion of insurance but pay the highest price for it. Since 
in most states industrial insurance is the only kind avail- 
able to the man who can afford less than $1,000 worth 
of protection, it is held by more people than any other 
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kind. Estimates vary on how much more it costs than 

rdinary policies of $1,000 and more providing compara- 
pie protection: the New York State Joint Legislative 
‘ommittee has reckoned that it costs about twice as 
much. While it provides a few extra features, such as 
double benefits in the case of accidental death, these 
are considered of slight value. 


LARGE part of the responsibility for selling the 
American public the most expensive and least satis- 
factory forms of insurance, and for overselling in some 
instances, rests with the system of agents that the com- 
panies have developed to market their services. Studies 
by the insurance department of New York State and the 
federal Securities Exchange Commission suggest that 
there are too many agents and that far too large a num- 
ber of them are untrained and unfit for their responsible 
task. Since their income depends on the amount of in- 
surance they sell and keep in force, they tend to use 
high-pressure tactics to make people buy and keep up the 
more expensive policies. Training courses for agents have 
improved greatly in recent years, but few agents are in 
a position to provide the genuinely disinterested coun- 
seling that is so badly needed by the average family. 
Some forty years ago Louis D. Brandeis became aware 
of how the agent system increased the cost of life insur- 
ance, especially for those who could only afford small 
policies, and decided that what was needed was “‘an insti- 
tution that will recognize that the best method of in- 
creasing the demand for life insurance is not eloquent, 
persistent persuasion but, as in the case of other necessi- 
ties of life, to furnish a good article at a low price.” 
Brandeis felt that if insurance could be sold like gro- 
ceries—across the counter, without agents and without 





high-pressure tactics—not only would it be cheaper- but 
the public would demand a better product. Since the in- 
sutance companies themselves had too much stake in the 
agent system to develop a low-cost, across-the-counter 
method of selling insurance, Brandeis conceived the idea 
of asking the mutual savings banks to undertake the 
task. The Brandeis plan was adopted in Massachusetts in 
1907. At first the savings banks were reluctant to take 
on this new responsibility, and the few which opened 
life-insurance departments did not promote them very 
vigorously. The essential soundness of the idea has been 
demonstrated, however, by the rapid expanison of the 





program in recent years. The Massachusetts savings banks 
w have more than $300,000,000 of life insurance in 
force. In 1938 New York authorized its savings banks 
o sell life insurance. They now have nearly $100,000,- 
000 of insurance in force despite a $3,000 limitation on 
amount of protection any one person may carry. In 
1941 Connecticut became the third state to set up a 
savings-bank life-insurance system. / 
The advantages which Brandeis envisioned seem amply 
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confirmed by Massachusetts’s forty years of experience 
and the briefer experience of New York and Connecti- 
cut. In Massachusetts savings-bank life insurance costs 
on the average about three-quarters as mhuch as ordinary 
insurance and only about half as much as industrial in- 
surance. In New York costs are somewhat higher because 
the progsam is newer, but even here straight life insur- 
ance can be bought from savings banks for about 15 
per cent less than from the old-line companies. The 
savings banks also offer more liberal cash and loan 
values, especially during the early years of the policy. 
The advantages are particularly great for small insurers, 
ance can be bought from savings banks for about 15 
charge the same rate whatever the size of the policy. 

The chief disadvantage of savings-bank insurance 
stems from that very lack of a sales organization which 
is its great advantage. Despite its cheapness and other 
merits, only a small proportion of the people for whom 
it is designed actually buy savings-bank insurance; the 
TNEC study found that only about 1 per cent of the 
policies held by working-class families in Massachusetts 
were savings-bank policies. Most people, apparently, will 
not buy cheap insurance—or any insurance—if they have 
to seek it out themselves. One might at first conclude that 
this justifies the high-pressure tactics of the life-insurance 
agent. But while the agent has undoubtedly done a useful 
job in making people aware of the value of life insur- 
ance and inducing them to buy it, his door-to-door sell- 
ing has so increased its cost that few working-class fami- 
lies can afford adequate protection. 


ORTUNATELY there is another alternative to the 

costly protection provided by the life-insurance com- 
panies. The survivors’-insurance program of the Social 
Security Act is based on the principle that protection 
should be obligatory and its cost widely shared. Death 
plays no favorites, and it is almost inconceivable that in 
a modern society protection of the dependents a man 
leaves when he dies should be conditioned on individual 
action. Under the Social Security Act, if an insured 
worker dies, each child under eighteen receives benefits 
equal to half of the benefit to which the worker was en- 
titled. His widow receives three-fourths of what he was 
entitled to if she is over sixty-five or has children under 
eighteen. Thus if a worker who ha$ been getting $200 a 
month and who has been insured for ten years dies leaving 
a widow and three young children, the family receives $77 
a month. This is not enough for them to live on with 
prices what they are today, but it is far more than would 
be paid under industrial insurance. It is regrettable that 
a considerable part of the American people—farmers, 
domestic workers, employees of educational and non- 
profit organizations—are excluded from the protection of 
social security. If the system were broadened to include 


_ all Americans, as the Social Security Board has recom- 
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mended, and if the survivors’ benefits were increased at 
least 50 per cent and made available to all widows in- 
stead of merely those over sixty-five years of age or with 
young children, poorer familics would no longer need 
to buy high-priced industrial insurance. 

Such a program of course would not solve the broader 
problems created by the economic power of the great life 
insurance companies, The TNEC study showed that this 
immense concentration of wealth, strictly regulated as it 
is by the states, affects the very nature of our economic 
system. It is idle, for example, to talk of “free enter- 
prise” when the bulk of America’s savings are at the dis- 
posal of a relatively small group whose investment poli- 
cies are rigidly circumscribed by law, with a resulting 
emphasis on fixed-interest-bearing securities. From the 
standpoint of the national welfare the protection of 
widows and orphans might better be made entirely a 
governmental responsibility and current savings freed 
for risk-incurring investment. Such a drastic step is un- 
likely in view of the strength of the life-insurance inter- 
ests, but a reexamination of private life insurance in a 
system of free enterprise is urgently needed. 


Letter from Italy 


BY MARIO ROSSI 
Rome, December 20 
5 ine recent wave of political disorders in Italy has 
been interpreted as the prelude to a Communist revo- 
lution. I can see no evidence that this is true: it is un- 
thinkable that any group would embark on an adventure 
likely to lead to foreign intervention and a repetition of 
Greece's tragedy, especially while all political parties are 
concentrating on the national elections next March. The 
reasons for the strikes and other disorders are rather to 
be found in the abnormal conditions under which the 
coming elections will be held. The Christian Democrats 
feel sure of victory, and this confidence is based on the 
almost dictatorial powers the government will have dur- 
ing the two months preceding the elections. On Decem- 
ber 31 the Constituent Assembly will go out of existence, 
having fulfilled its task of writing a constitution for the 
new Italian Republic; then all parliamentary control will 
end, and the government will exercise both executive and 
legislative functions. 

This would be reason for deep concern in any coun- 
try. It is especially disturbing in Italy, a nation with no 
continuous tradition of political democracy, where the 
structure of the state is so centralized that the Minister of 
the Interior fully controls local administrations through 
regional governors (prefects) and chiefs of police ap- 
pointed by and responsible to him. The present govern- 
ment has been very careful to place in local offices men 
faithful to the Christian Democratic Party and the 


dismisses as Communist agitation, answering the lef 
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church and has removed civil servants appointed by the 
Military Government or the Partisans.* This policy has 
caused much resentment in Milan; the dismissal of the 
last of the Partisan-appointed prefects, Troilo, was fol- 
lowed by a general strike of protest. 

To grasp the far-reaching significance of the situation, 
it is necessary to recall that in the quarter-century pre- 
ceding Mussolini’s March on Rome Giovanni Giolitti, 
whom the King had made both Prime Minister and Min- 
ister of the Interior in time of elections, was able to put 
his own men in Parliament in sufficient numbers to in- 
sure a majority. Nothing in the present Prime Minister's 
record gives one confidence that his government will not 
take similar advantage of its exceptional powers during 
the elections. Too often De Gasperi’s devotion to democ- 
racy has been more verbal than real. Otherwise he would 
not rule through the votes of the extreme right, the 
Christian Democratic mayor of Rome would not have 
been elected with the votes of the openly fascist Italian 
Social Movement, and the Christian Democratic govern- 
ment of Sicily would not have been elected by monarch- 
ists, Fascists, and Qualunquisti. 

De Gasperi has made it unmistakably clear that his one 
aim is to remain in power and insure that the Catholic 
church will not lose the privileges acquired under fascism 
and his own administration. In order to accomplish this 
he has turned his back on the progressive platform that 
gave him victory in the last national elections; after hav- 
ing ruled with the help of the left in order to give the 
opposition time to strengthen itself, he has joined the 
right to fight the left. 

Now he has taken into the government, as a conces- 
sion to democratic sentiment, representatives of the anti- 
Communist Socialist Workers’ Party led by Saragat and 
the Republican Party led by Pacciardi. It is difficult to 
see what role moderate Socialists and Republicans can 
play in an overwhelmingly Christian Democratic govern- 
ment. Pietro Nenni, majority Socialist leader, comment- 
ing a few days ago on the probable inclusion of the two 
small parties, remarked: “It must be said very clearly 
that we Socialists consider this step a mockery... . We 
shall oppose the Christian Democratic government even 
if it includes a few hostages from left of center.” 

A Christian Democratic victory in the March elections 
will eventually lead to a clerical state. (It is significant 
that shouts of “Long live Dollfuss!” were heard at the 
Christian Democratic convention in Naples.) De Gasperi 
can easily keep the bourgeoisie attached to his party by 
appealing to its fear of revolution. Any resentment 
among the masses created by his union with the right he 


battlecry “Democracy Against Reaction!” with his ow 
slogan, “Order Against Disorder.” ' 


* See The Guardian of the Emerald Grotto, by Donald Downes, 
last week in The Nation. 
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Dixie Inven tory 


BY A. G. MEZERIK 


NLY a year ago the C. I. O. drive to organize 
the South was getting headlines in the big news- 


papers and being featured in the slick magazines. 
Then the press seemed to forget about it, coming 
back to it at times to inquire derisively, “Whatever hap- 
pened to Operation Dixie?” Southern employers, dis- 
posed to believe anyway that the union drive must col- 
lapse, returned to their or2inal conviction that the South 
could never be organized. ‘ihe textile industry, the largest 
in the South, was therefore surprised when the Textile 
Workers’ Union, at the erid of October, confronted it 
with a demand for a wage increase backed by a strike call. 

By anticipating union demands a large percentage of 
the South’s textile operators had defeated previous efforts 
to organize their plants. Shrewdly, they had granted 
wage increases before their employees learned that it 
was the union which had initiated the campaign for 
the raise. To the workers the union seemed always to be 
asking for things which the employer had already 
granted out of the goodness of his heart. This time it 
was different. The mill owners thought the union was 
too weak to carry through a strike. They were also con- 
vinced that employers whose mills were already union- 
ized planned to sit this one out and break the union as 
the strike drifted into defeat. So they made no precau- 
tionary concessions. 

Nothing happened as planned. The workers stuck 
with their union, and the owners of the organized mills 
decided to grant the union’s demands without a strike 
test. Thus the limb was sawed off while the anti-union 
employer was well out on it. At present the textile 
workers in the unorganized mills are receiving belated 
wage increases, knowing very well that it was the action 
of the union which won them. Nothing could have made 
it clearer that “Operation Dixie” is still very much alive. 
In fact, the organized Southern textile workers are today 
receiving a minimum wage of 87 cents an hour, which 
is more than their Northern fellow-unionists earn. Eight- 
een months after it started, the C. I. O. drive in the 
South has achieved more than even the most optimistic 
would have thought possible. For the first time the wage 
differential between the North and the South has, at 


sentment! Jeast for the moment, been reversed. 
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A. G. MEZERIK is the author of “The Revolt of the 
South and West.’ Last summer be wrote a series of 
articles in The Nation called Dixie in Black and W bite. 
Here be has set down his reflections and conclusions, 
six months later. 














Equal pay for the same kind cf work, North and 
South, would do much to bring the South’s per capita 
income up to the national average. The gain, however, 
would be real only if the pay diiferential between Ne- 
groes and whites were also eliminated. The C. I. O. is 
working toward this end, and there are other encour- 
aging signs of progress. On November 7, in New Or- 
leans, Federal Judge Borah ruled that Negro teachers 
must be paid the same salaries as white teachers of 
equal qualifications: the Negro school principal who 
brought the action had been receiving $505.50 a year 
while a white teacher with similar qualifications was paid 
$1,474.20. 

Bene economic advances do not tell the whole story. 
Union organization has brought to workers in the 
small Southern industrial towns not only better pay but 
a new sense of individual worth. Almost all the mill 
towns are company towns, and the mill-owner used to 
be the source of all dispensations. This situation changed 
after the workers won a union contract. By winning it 
they grew in stature in their own eyes; their sense of their 
rights and responsibilities increased immensely. Partly 
to assert their newly won dignity, the workers now 
make an effort to do the things they were not per- 
mitted to do before—to vote and to participate in the 
life of the community. By concerted action with the 
merchants and other townspeople they are making over 
their communities. . 

At Gadsden, Alabama, for example, the C. I. O. 
union, after the mills were organized, became the mov- 
ing spirit in an effort to acquire a tract of 217 acres for 
a city park. Having obtained a wage increase for them- 
selves, the workers supported a successful movement 
for better pay and equipment for the police and fire 
departments. Union members are now on the board of 
every civic and welfare organization. These activities are 
not public-relations stunts; they flow out of the newly 
awakened feeling of Gadsden’s workers that the welfare 
of the community and the welfare of the C. I, O. mem- 
bers are the same thing. 

Such developments are to be recorded on the credit 
side of the South’s social ledger. Against them must be 
set the dark forces which are nourished by the con- 
tinuing illiteracy. and discrimination and which still 
occasionally break out in abhorrent deeds. On Novem- 
ber 4 a federal jury, after only eight minutes’ delibera- 
tion, exonerated a Georgia prison-camp warden and 


’ four of his guards who had shot and killed eight Negro 
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convicts without cause. Here was the same callous dis- 
regard of justice as that which characterized the white- 
washing of the Greenville lynching last spring. Also 
discouraging is the growing strength of Herman Tal- 
madge in Georgia, where Governor M. E, Thompson 
through his equivocal actions has lost the enthusiastic 
support of the urban groups without winning over the 
back country, 


B ECAUSE lynchings and acts of violence get bigger 
headlines than do the slow gains made by labor, 
church groups, and educators, people are again inclined 
to dismiss the South as almost hopelessly brutalized. 
This tendency is profoundly deplored by the forward 

looking men and 
women of the re- 
gion. Dr. Howard 
Odum, in “The Way 
of the South,” using 
the words of an un- 
named Southerner, 
said, “My belief is 
that people in other 
sections are begin- 
ning to regard the 
South with a cold 
distaste that is worse 
than hatred.” 

More than any 
other state Missis- 
sippi has been the 
target of the North’s distaste. Its people have been gen- 
erally thought to be in sympathy with their Bilbos and 
Rankins, and perhaps they were a short while ago, but 
continued ostracism has had an effect. The election of a 
successor to Senator Bilbo was more than a contest for an 
office; it was primarily to decide whether racism, “white 
supremacy,” should be placed above everything else. Just 
before the election Parson Jack Johnston, the notorious 
Jew-hating, Negro-baiting editor of the Georgia Tribune, 
said editorially, “There is no doubt that Honorable 
John BE, Rankin is the man to step into Senator Bilbo's 
shoes, It is very likely that the people of Mississippi, 
who kept their heads and voted right as long as Bilbo 
lived, will ‘come to the aid of the party’ now, and place 
Rankin where he belongs.” Mississippi's voters recog- 
nized the issue as clearly as did Parson Jack and awarded 
Rankin the last place in a field of five Democrats. 

As the people of the South show that they are moved 
by what their neighbors think of them, Southern lib- 
erals who belong to the “we-can-do-it-alone” school may 
change their attitude. Steeped in the Confederate tradi- 
tion, these liberals insist that neither help nor advice is 
welcome from progressives outside Dixie's borders. Their 
leading representative is Hodding Carter, editor of the 
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Greenville, Mississippi, Delta Democrat-Times and au- 
thor of many articles appearing in Eastern publications, 
all of which might carry the title of his Saturday Eve- 
ning Post piece, Southern Chip on Our Shoulder. Carter 
charges that the Northern progressives endanger the 
“liberal spirit of change in the South”; “the Northern 
liberals,” he says, “elected Bilbo”; he calls the C. I. O. a 
Northern invader. He never mentions that the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Rotary, and many other business men’s 
organizations have Northern headquarters. 

Mark Ethridge, a native Mississippian, put his finger 
on Carter when in a speech in Meridian, Mississippi, he 
said, “The South cannot continue to isolate itself in 
thought and practice from the rest of the country any 
more than the United States can isolate itself from the 
world. We are Americans. Let us be Americans first, 
Southerners second.” Ethridge and many others recog- 
nize that change in the South must be won by South- 
erners who are willing to grasp the hand extended to 
them by progressives in other parts of the country. 
Aubrey Williams, once the militant head of the National 
Youth Administration, is publishing the Southern 
Farmer, acquired for him by Marshall Field. For gen- 
erations a stodgy farm monthly, the Southern Farmer 
now campaigns boldly against race discrimination, red- 
baiting, and limitations on voting, and has increased its 
circulation to nearly a million. Williams takes every 
opportunity to make known his stand against Jim Crow 
liberalism. Speaking in Birmingham before the Ala- 
bama N. A. A. C, P., he said recently that he “categori- 
cally rejects the thought that segregation of the races 
must be a permanent factor in Southern life.” 





Frank Graham, president of the University of North 
Carolina, has also broken with the tradition of gradual- 
ism and Southern isolationism. He was one of the two 
Southerners on the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights, The committee’s report was of course the prod- 
uct of the whole nation, and partly for that reason the 
old sectional school of Southern liberals feel it will d 
more harm than good in the South: they say, “You wi! 
have to get the troops out again to enforce it.” Souther 
newspapers paid little attention to the report, though i 
shattered so many precedents for their region. A fe 
short and uninforming news stories were lost in thei 
inside pages; editorials were disparaging when they wer 
not violently angry at the implied interference wit 
“states’ rights.” 

But again the ordinary white people of the South ma 
turn out to be ahead of the old-line liberals. Many o 
them are sick to death of the Negro issue and of th 
opprobrium it has earned for them. And evidence exist 
that groups and individuals have begun to feel the pan 
of something akin to guilt for their shabby treatment 0 
the great minority in their community. 
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| i PRECEDING articles I have pointed up such heart- 
ening actions as the Southern churches’ declarations for 
abolishing segregation and the refusal of the Southern 
people to be incited against the organizers of the C. I. O. 
and the A. F. of L. by the race issue. Especially signifi- 
cant was the fight against the white-primary bill in 
Georgia, where great contingents of people enlisted in a 
moral crusade. One of the South’s new leaders, the 
Reverend Joseph A. Rabun, ousted as pastor of Tal- 
madge’s own church because of his protest, set the tone 
of the new South when he said before the Georgia 
Legislature, “The real issue at stake is not a ‘white’ pri- 
mary. It is democracy. . . . While I still have the right 
to vote, I insist that every American have the same right, 
and also that color, race, or religion is no cause for 
restriction of voters... . The greatest threats to democ- 
racy at present come from forces at work right here, not 
from foreign soil. We have fascism right here in 
Georgia.”’- 

In the vanguard of those who are bringing this new 
awareness to the South are the Negroes themselves. 
They have been unceasing in their efforts to win their 
rights, to point out the moral failure of their white 
neighbors. The petition presented by the N. A. A. C. P. 
to the United Nations shows how much redress is yet 
necessary, but important gains are being won. Dr. Mor- 
uecai Johnson, president of Howard University, has pre- 
dicted that within the next ten years the system of 
segregation in higher education will be breached “‘in 
principle and in fact.” An ever-increasing number of 
Negro students, he says, “are going to knock on the 
door of all the professional schools in the South main- 
tained by public funds. . . . I predict the walls of 
Jericho will fal!. Did I say ‘will fall’? I amend that 
statement—are falling.” Negro students—among them 
Lois Sipuel in Oklahoma and Heman Sweatt in Texas 
—are testing the synthetic Supreme. Court doctrine 
of “separate but equal” facilities and demanding legal 
access to state universities hitherto reserved for whites. 
Forty student organizations have backed Sweatt against 
the administration of the University of Texas. Negroes 
are demanding and increasingly obtaining the right to 
become policemen in Southern cities, And slowly the 
Negroes of the South are winning a small voice in the 
community councils where decisions affecting their hous- 
ing and health are made. 

To come so far has taken untiring work and unfail- 
ing courage. Beside the Negroes march those whites, 
South and North, who believe that ‘the affirmation of 
human dignity requires daring action against hidebound 
traditions. The progressives of the North must under- 
take an even larger share of the job, for the plight of 
our “economic problem No. 1” is in great part traceable 
to Northern absentee ownership and a national policy of 
holding down the South which has persisted since Recoa- 
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struction days. Patent restrictions, tariffs, cartels, discrimi- 
natory freight rates, control of capital—all these the 
South suffers at Northern hands. Only by national action 
can the South’s people get federal aid for education, 
housing, and health on the basis of their need. On these 
fronts every Southerner, except the bourbons and quis- 
lings, welcomes Northern help. 

When the walls of the Southern Jericho finally come 
tumbling down, the South will no longer live in an arti- 
ficial atmosphere of “fierce pride.” It will cast that sec- 
tionalism aside for something of more value—the respect 
and esteem of the nation. 


Looking Backward 


Seventy-five Years Ago in “The Nation” 


JANUARY 9, 1873.—The news from Europe is unimpor- 
tant... . The opening of the New Year is now well recog- 
nized as the proper time for turning over a new leaf in things 
political as well as in things personal. . . . The nation is 
divided into the despondent and the hopeful—the hopeful 
having a great advantage in numbers, though decidedly in- 
ferior to the despondent in thoughtfulness and experience. 

Intelligent Americans are agreed that the present condition 
of public affairs in this country gives cause for great dissatis- 
faction and anxiety. High integrity and capacity are becoming 
almost unknown, and venality and incompetence have taken 
their place. The people are in effect voiceless and powerless. 

Investigation has become a farce. . .. All this makes the 
new year look a little dismal. 

The Tribune seems to be making an honest effort to give 
us a decent morning paper. 

The second trial of Stokes, who killed Fisk, has ended 
in a verdict of murder in the first degree. . . . Fish and 
Stokes belonged to a social circle which included a large 
proportion of the members of the city government—two or 
three judges, the sheriff, the heads of the departments, being 
all in it, and along with them a considerable number of 
pugilists, and professional gamblers, and blacklegs, and ras- 
cally Bohemians of the low newspaper press, living in close 
intimacy, calling each other “Ed,” and “Dick,” and “Tom,” 
and “Harry,” and “Nick,” and “Bob,” and “Bill” 





Fifty Years Ago 
JANUARY 6, 1898.—The Chinese are said to be not at all 
comforted by the assurances offered them. . . . This is not 
strange. 

The Republican theory that dearness is a “benefit to the 
poor man would be nothing to the theory that thieves were 
public benefactors, that lying was the best of social bonds, 
and that tyranny was the best form of government. 

Unless we are mistaken, it will be found that whenever 
the suffrage is very extended and popular, the business of 
nominating candidates for elective office falls into the hands 
of a small number of men. 

Recent fiction: “Captains Courageous,” by Rudyard Kipling. 
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Del Vayo—France’s Third Force 





Paris, January 2 
HE present French crisis is perhaps most clearly re- 
flected by the discussions which took place at the recent 
mecting of the Socialist Party and at the conference of Force 
Ouwriére which voted to split away from the C. G. T. The 
official decisions are common knowledge, but the inside story 
of these important conferences dramatically points up the 
dangers which confront French democracy in 1948. 

The Socialist meeting revolved almost exclusively around 
the question of the Third Force. The Third Force is an in- 
vention of Léon Blum; he has launched it as enthusiastically 
as he formulated his philosophical concept of a humanitarian 
socialism two years ago. It is a formula which cannot fail to 
attract intellectuals of the Western world who have been 
impelled toward the Socialist Party more by generous emo- 
tion than a feeling of class. 

As outlined by its proponents at the Socialist conference, 
the Third Force is persuasive in its simplicity: On one 
side are the Communists, whose main objective today is to 
wreck the Marshall Plan and with it the American design 
for what they term a great anti-Soviet coalition. “In their 
determination to prevent the Marshall Plan from succeeding,” 
said one delegate, “the Communists are ready to smash every- 
thing including themselves. They are soldiers in a battle 
where obedience is the password and losses are not counted. 
Obviously the Socialists cannot ally themselves with men 
bent on suicide.” On the other side is De Gaulle, who sym- 
bolizes personal power. The Socialists cannot join with De 
Gaulle either. The only way out is through a Third Force. 

But many delegates to the conference anxiously asked 
themselves what is the real, not the theoretical, significance 
of the Third Force in this crucial moment of French history. 
Writing in Le Populaire, Blum has twice asserted that “be- 
cause of Socialist participation, the Schuman government has 
gradually, by the very nature of things, become a govern- 
ment of the Third Force.” Yet the Schuman Cabinet was 
brought into being by the votes of the Gaullist deputies, who 
only a day or two earlier had rejected Blum when he came 
before the Parliament to solicit the government mandate. If 
the Schuman government is, as Blum suggests, the Third 
Force incarnate, the fact is that it gravitates slowly toward 
the force represented by De Gaulle. 

At first glance the names of the intellectuals who signed 
the manifesto of the Third Force are impressive: ‘from 
Francois Mauriac to Marceau Pivert,” Le Monde announced. 
However, a®careful study of the list reveals a more limited 
sector than the headlines suggest. Pivert, for instance, is the 
official leader of the “left” Socialists, but as one Socialist 
delegate remarked, “though he claims to lead the left, he 
invasiably winds up on the right.” His fanatic anti-commu- 
nism might very well induce him to accept a portfolio in a 
Gaullist Cabinet, just as hatred of the Communists led the 
ex-C. G. T. leader, Bélin, to serve in the Pétain government 
in 1940. As for Blum, he is personally at war against the 
deux dissidences, and at a closed session of the Socialist con- 


ference he said: “While it is certain that the Communist 
threat is ultimately more serious, because should the Com- 
munists triumph they would destroy us and our party, it is 
just as certain that the Gaullist threat is more immediate and 
more likely.” 

The heterogeneous, confused nature of the Third Force 
has raised doubts in the minds of leading Socialists, them- 
selves hostile to communism, as to the efficacy of Blum’s 
panacea. One of these is Léon Boutbien, a young doctor who 
attended the International Socialist Congress in Antwerp last 
month. Boutbien insists that ‘unless the Third Force roots 
itself firmly in the working class, it will be nothing more 
than a day-dream.” He and others like him believe that if 
the Socialists plunge headlong into a movement which is 
drawn more and more to the right as the French situation 
evolves in 1948, they will be irreparably compromised. 

And this touches on the second weakness of the new 
formulation. In times of crisis political parties cannot afford 
the luxury of elaborate experiments. All signs point to the 
imminent renewal of the struggle for better living condi- 
tions; at both the Socialist conference and the meeting of 
Force Ouvriére, February was named as the fateful month. 
One may argue that the Communists are bound to stir up a 
new struggle for higher wages as part of their campaign 
against the Marshall Plan. But even if there were no Com- 
munist Party the French workers would be forced to demand 
new increases; the monthly minimum of 10,500 francs 
granted four weeks ago has already become a sub-subsistence 
wage. And while they break their necks trying to make ends 
meet, a few of their privileged compatriots can afford to 
spend 6,000 francs for Christmas dinner in a black-market 
restaurant. 

The next round of strikes will find the Socialists in a most 
uncomfortable position if Blum’s definition of the Schuman 
government is correct. The first warning has already been 
served in the fate meted out to René Mayer, Minister of 
Finance. Mayer is far from being a revolutionary, but in his 
budgetary plan he proposed to redistribute the burden of 
French reconstruction more equitably by taxing the privileged 
groups and, this time, sparing the wage-earners. The right 
wing of the proposed Third Force savagely ripped into the 
proposals; according to Jacques Gascuel, an economist of the 
classic liberal school, “the Mayer plan, which was to strike 
the long-awaited blow at those who could pay, has come out 
of debate whittled away, filed down, in short, reduced once 
more to a new and, one must add, very bad fiscal plan.” 

The Third Force is one thing in the brilliant rhetoric 
of Léon Blum; it is another in practice, with reaction, now 
recovered from the fright it had in the first year of liberation, 
infiltrating the new organization in order to kill it and leaye 
the way open for its own maneuvers. Under the circumstances 
enlightened Socialists are terrified at the prospect of a new 
strike wave that may start in their own trade-union ranks. 
[Mr. del Vayo’s next article will take up the question: If 
De Gaulle Should Come Back?} 
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EVERYBODY’S 
BUSINESS 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 

Russia’s Capital Levy 

UCH American comment on the revaluation of the 

Russian ruble has struck a note of smug superiority 
which seems to me more than a little gratuitous. Pride comes 
before a fall, as the old proverb reminds us, and until we 
have successfully and equitably solved our own inflationary 
problems, we had better not gloat over Russia's “economic 
crisis” or criticize too sharply the rough and ready measures 
the Soviet government has taken to meet it. 

Of course there is nothing surprising in the fact that Russia 
has suffered from severe inflation. That has been the common 
lot of every country forced by war to divert a large part of 
its man-power to tlie manufacture and use of destructive 
weapons. Such activity produces incomes but not goods on 
which they can be spent. The inevitable result is either a steep 
rise in prices or, if prices are rigidly controlled, the accumu- 
lation of an unwieldy mass of purchasing power which threat- 
ens to swamp the market whenever controls are relaxed. 

War inflation could have been avoided only by the restric- 
tion of money incomes, through taxation and other means, to 
a total just sufficient to purchase at pre-war prices the avail- 
able supply of consumer goods. But this would have meant 
cutting down the higher incomes to little more than a sub- 
sistence level, and for all its powers of economic control, the 
Soviet government was no more able to adopt so Spartan a 
course than were capitalist countries. While it did not need 
to tempt entrepreneurs with profits, it deemed it prudent, 
in the interest of greater production, to provide incentives in 
the form of higher wages for workers and higher prices for 
farmers. 

Since in Russia prices of rationed goods were generally 
held at pre-war levels, recipients of larger incomes found 
themselves with a growing cash surplus. In part this was ab- 
sorbed by more or less compulsory subscriptions to state loans; 
in an attempt to mop up the remainder, and at the same time 
add to the attraction of incentive, wages, the government 
opened “commercial stores” where unrationed goods could 
be bought at prices 10 to 100 times above the controlled 
scale, At the same time peasants were encouraged to sell 
their surplus produce in “free” markets, with the result that 
a good deal of loose urban cash was transferred to the villages. 

Despite such measures, savings continued to accumulate 
after the war ended, while because of the priority assigned 
to the reconstruction and expansion of heavy industry, the 
supply of consumer goods grew relatively slowly. Before ra- 
tioning could be abolished and a one-price system reinstated, 
something had to be done to slim potential demand. Other- 
wise, once the bars were down, goods-hungrty Russians would 
quickly have swept the shelves bare. The Soviet government 
might have achieved this end by reducing wages, but with 
average earnings at little above subsistence level that would 
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have meant drastic cutting at the top, thus undermining the 
whole systcm of differential rewards on which it depends to 
stimulate production. Instead, it has sacrificed savings while 
stabilizing the purchasing power of current earnings. 

Granted the necessity for drastic deflation—which every 
student of Russian economics must admit—the imposition 
of what is in effect a capital levy was probably the most 
effective method that could be used. However, the Soviet 
action does seem open to criticism on the ground that it dis- 
criminates unfairly among different groups. The principle 
of taxation in accordance with ability to pay, which is firmly 
established in this country despite reactionary attacks upon it, 
seems to have been largely ignored in the revaluation of the 
tuble. True, full protection is given to owners of small sav- 
ings accounts and bank deposits. On the first 3,000 rubles 
the exchange rate is one new for one old ruble; on the next 
7,000, two for three, and thereafter one for two. This makes 
bank deposits the most privileged form of savings. Investors 
in state bonds get cut more heavily; issues made prior to 
1947 will be exchangeable on a one-for-three basis, and the 
owner of a single 500-ruble bond is no better treated than 
the man who has a million or more invested. 

The people who are really hard hit are those who have 
kept their savings in cash, for whether they turn in a hundred 
old rubles or a million they will receive only 10 per cent of 
their value in new notes. The Soviet decree indicates that 
this ratio was chosen to penalize “the speculative elements 
who have accumulated large stocks of money and are keeping 
it in money boxes.” It would be interesting to have more 
information about the size and composition of this group. 
Is it possible that, despite heavy legal penalties and thirty 
years of Communist indoctrination, there are still large num- 
bers of professional speculators in Russia? 

Actually there is good reason to believe that the chief 
hoarders of cash in Russia are the peasants. It has been esti- 
mated that 80 per cent of all bank deposits are owned by city 
dwellers, who also comprise the majority of bondholders. 
The peasants, like their kind the world over, are distrustful 
of banks and don’t understand securities; they prefer to keep 
their savings under the mattress. Undoubtedly the aggregate 
of these cash savings has grown tremendously during the 
past six years, for the “free market’ offered the peasants 
many opportunities for profiteering. But if this is the specu- 
lation that is condemned, we must note that the government, 
anxious to increase food supplies, previously gave it at least 
tacit encouragement. 

In the N. E. P. era the peasants became relatively prosper- 
ous and allegedly developed capitalist tendencies. Collecti- 
vization and liquidation of the kulaks thrust them back into 
that position of economic inferiority which they have usually 
occupied in Russia under czar and commissar alike. In the 
recent war they again obtained a larger share of the national 
wealth; now it is being taken from them. Presumably the 
Soviet government is no longer worried about food supplies 
and twants to encourage further migration from farms to 
factories. This may be the real reason for discrimination 
against that section of the population which, despite all in- 
dustrial advances, is still the main prop of the Russian 
economy. 
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TREASON IN THE MODERN WORLD 


THE MEANING OF TREASON. By 
Rebecca West. The Viking Press. 
$3.50. 

VERY war breeds its traitors, for 

treason is bound up in the very 
idea of allegiance. But the recent war, 
with its fifth columns, collaborators, and 
quislings, was exceptional in the variety 
and extent of the treason it bred, and it 
brought the question of national alle- 
giance to the forefront of our minds, 

When Rebecca West's reports of the 

English treason trials first appeared in 

the New Yorker they were avidly read, 

and now their appearance in a volume 
has been met with even greater interest. 

This response is not limited to the peo- 

ple who live with their hands upon their 

hearts and make patriotism their loud 
business. Miss West's book is in a sense 
addressed to liberals; and the very 
people who a decade ago would have 
dealt with the idea of the nation not 
quite as a superstition but as, at best, 

a primitive survival are ready to listen, 

if not yet to agree, as Miss West speaks 

of the nation as one of the primary facts 
of social life. 

In part, but only in part, this inclina- 
tion to take the national idea with a 
new seriousness is the result of a new 
enlightenment. From the developing 
social sciences we have learned to ques- 
tion the old basic liberal belief that the 
only “real” social facts are economic, 
all else in society being but “‘super- 
structure.” The life of man, we are now 
willing to believe, is much more com- 
plex and more obscurely rooted than 
any merely economic investigation will 
disclose. 

Miss West has always known this; 
the knowledge is surely what makes her 
“Black Lamb and Grey Falcon” so re- 
markable a book, possibly one of the 
great books of our time. She. has had a 
special place in our intellectual life be- 
cause she maintains a liberal democratic 
position together with a strong tradi- 
tionalism. She is in full accord with the 
social ethics of progressive thought; yet 
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she perceives that progressivism has no 
true awareness of the deep instinctual 
roots of man, that what awareness it 
does have is likely to be a hostile one, 
and that in this respect it is in full 
accord with the acquisitive, competitive 
society it wishes to revise. The thesis of 
her present work is that treason is the 
extreme result of the modern alienation 
which has been caused by industrial 
society in cooperation with the excesses 
or deficiencies of liberal thought. In this 
argument the nation figures as a pri- 
mary instinctual fact under the meta- 


phors of hearth and parents: the hearth 


has been allowed to grow cold; the 
natural struggle between parents and 
children has not been resolved or miti- 
gated in the traditional and natural 
way. 

This is admissible and even true. But 
it tells only part of the truth. The whole 
truth is considerably more drastic than 
Miss West admits. And Miss West's 
prose seems unconsciously to know 
what Miss West's conscious mind pre- 
fers not to recognize. The prose no 
doubt deserves all the praise it has re- 
ceived, for it is very brilliant. But for 
the intellectual occasion it is too bril- 
liant. Its rhetoric has a hectic flush; its 
richness of metaphor and allusion and 
modification is too lavish. Where we 
might expect the calm acceptance of the 
idea of the nation, we find an almost 
incantatory glorification of it; and we 
wonder what necessity Miss West found 
herself under to make her prose play 
so very many rings around her traitors, 
so to try them to the bone, deploying 
all the power of her remarkable mind 
to circumvent their knavish tricks and 
confound their politics. 

Miss West's prose, in short, is anx- 
ious prose. And if we look for the cause 
of its anxiety we can perhaps assign this 
one: that it unconsciously knows and is 
seeking to repress an important and dis- 
agreeable truth—that the nation is no 
longer what Edmund Burke said it was, 
an almost mystical entity of language, 


custom, history, and destiny, but that it 
has become what Burke feared it might 
become, a medium for ideology. 

Like Burke, Miss West m2kes ideol- 
ogy the enemy of the national idea. And 
no doubt she is right, for a nation that 
is identified with a conscious and ex- 
trusive ideology is likely to be either 
totalitarian or torn by civil strife. But 
whether we like it or not, our contem- 
porary concern with nationalities-—Ger- 
many, Russia, Spain, Argentina, Eng- 
land—is a concern with ideologies; and 
conversely our concern with ideologies 
is now colored by our feelings about 
nations. 

Miss West understands the impor- 
tance of ideology in modern life, but 
she fails to grasp its extent. That is why, 
writing of the condemned traitors, she 
so often relies on the concepts of psy- 
chiatry and on the language of “under- 
standing.” In England the old national 
idea is still strong enough to permit her 
to see an active ideologue as a crack- 
pot and a crank, vicious in intent and 
sometimes in effect, but still an oddity, 
an eccentric. But this is to minimize the 
present or potential power of ideology, 
an error that the extreme—aesthetically 
speaking, the excessive—urgency of 
Miss West's prose then tries to adjust. 

Of the three categories of traitors 
which Miss West distinguishes, only one 
was not ideological. This is the group 
which appears under the rubric of “The 
Children.” The men of this group were 
of low social status and small education; 
their treason was of a petty and passive 
kind, committed usually out of a simple 
desire for comfort or safety while in 
the enemy's power, and at the enemy's 
behest, and void of any ideological mo- 


‘tivation. These men ao doubt represent 


a failure of their national society, for 
they had been left incapable of any 
large social idea—loyalty, for example, 
or social cause and effect. But every war 
since society began has had such traitors, 
and the wonder is not that the national 
idea should fail with these few but 
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rather that it should so magically succeed 
with so many who were, in point of 
status and education, in no better case. 

The second category of traitors con- 
sists of men who, in another age, could 
have been considered as little responsi- 
ble for their deeds as the ‘‘children”; 
perhaps less responsible—for although 
John Amery and Norman Biaillie- 
Stewart were not certifiably insane, they 
were clearly afilicted by mental aberra- 
tion. Both enjoyed considerable social 
status—Amery as the son of a very dis- 
tinguished family, Baillie-Stewart as a 
man of the upper middle class, a very 
competent officer in a good regiment. 
But status and opportunity are not fully 
decisive in the moral life, and nothing 
could be easier than to make out an ab- 
stract case for these men not being held 
accountable for their deeds. We dare not 
make the case because our age finds an 
evil use for them, as it found use for 
Hess, Géring, and Hitler himself, all of 
whom have been professionally de- 
scribed in psychopathological terms. 
Amery and Baillie-Stewart were useful 
to the enemy because of the authority 
of their upper-class voices on the radio. 
They believed of themselves that they 
were men competent to deal with large 
ideas and that they went over to the 
enemy because of their ideas; and it is 
only one of several ways of speaking to 
say that these ideas were insane, for 
they -were believed and acted on by 
millions. 

The category to which Miss West 
gives the greatest attention is the one 
which she calls “revolutionary.” It is 
possible, by a refinement of psychiatric 
ideas which would not be extreme, to 


"find the men in this category to be only 


less aberrant than Amery and Baillie- 
Stewart. Society seems to have made a 
continually adverse judgment on the 
psychic character of William Joyce, the 
fascist demagogue; his colleagues of 
similar political stripe seem to have 
similarly excluded themselves; and Dr. 
Allan Nunn May, the Communist physi- 
cist, certainly behaved in an erratic way. 
But all these were men of excellent 
mental equipment, and all were intel- 
lectuals. Joyce was an honor student at 
the University of London; May was a 
physicist of note. It would be a sad 
stroke for the future of mankind to 
absolve such men of responsibility. 

The figure of Joyce dominates the 


“revolutionary” group and, indeed, the 
whole book. It is understandable that 
he should bulk so large and draw Miss 
West on to an almost compulsive in- 
terest in him, for he had malignly estab- 
lished himself in the British imagination 
as the Lord Haw-Haw of the German 
radio, the voice that so plausibly and in 
such good English mocked the English 
in their suffering and sought to break 
their courage. Further, he had certain 
clear similarities to Hitler—he had 
Hitler's sentimental idealism and love 
of authority, hierarchy, and “heroism”; 
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he was an outlander among a people he 
admired; he was a /umpen-intellectual 
and he Jacked the ability to be absorbed 
by any established group. And yet in a 
sense he is already archaic, and the fig- 
ure of the future is very likely Dr. 
Allan Nunn May. 

It is difficult in the atmosphere of 
the moment to discuss with objectivity 
the implications of Dr. May's case. The 
tone of the recent Congressional investi- 
gation serves to make people of liberal 
views believe that Communists are men 
who are persecuted for their generous 
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“This is the kind of regional book that makes sense. It 

takes Indiana out of costume, integrates it in the social 

history of the United States.” 
—New York Herald Tribune Book Review 


“. «.a rare adventure into the field of self-criticism. I 
doubt that any native son setting out to report objec- 
tively on the home folks has come up with a more 
challenging indictment of what one might call ‘grass- 


rootsism.” 


artin's interpretation is an interesting and 
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people rhapsodized by James Whitcomb Riley; it is 
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ance, of political myopia, of crass materialism, of 
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—New York Times Book Review 
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humanitarian views, the way Percy 
Bysshe Shelley was. The New Yorker 
represents it as the height of suburban 
simplicity to bclieve anything about 
Communists except their own declara- 
tions that they are devoted to defending 
democracy. And no doubt, from what 
Miss West tells us about him, it would 
have been difficult to believe anything of 
an extreme sort about Dr. May. There 
was nothing malign in him, as there was 
in Joyc.; he scems to have been the sort 
of man who lives specifically to be 
thought harmless. He was idealistic and 
humane; when he understood the inten- 
tion of the atomic project he was work- 
ing on, he was deeply troubled. If he 
then turned against England in his heart 
and felt no loyalty to his native land, he 
was in no different case from those lib- 
eral Germans who repudiated Germany 
because Germany had repudiated what 
they lived by. Moved by the humani- 
tarian, . supra-national ideals that the 
world has paid lip-service to for many 
generations, he decided to give the re- 
sults of his project's researches to the 
world. He gave them to a Russian 
agent. He seems then to have regretted 
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his acuon, for he failed to keep an 
appointment with the spy and he sub- 
sequently confessed to the British police, 
maintaining his pathetic double-minded- 
ness by refusing to reveal the identity 
although he revealed the nationality of 
the spy. A touch of the sordid or the 
absurd is introduced into Dr. May’s 
case by his having accepted $700 for 
his treachery; yet this does not really 
make him the less notable as an early 
and perhaps primitive example of the 
individual who embodies within him- 
self the struggle between nationality and 
ideology, a struggle that is bound to be 
all the more terrible because the antag- 
Onists cannot any longer keep them- 
selves pure of each other and clearly 
defined. 


Men Against Hitler 


THE VON HASSELL DIARIES, 1938- 
1944. By Ulrich von Hassell. Double- 
day and Company. $5. 


LRICH VON HASSELL’S diary is 

the latest of a series of documents 
providing fascinating glimpses of the 
anti-Hitler movement within the Third 
Reich. A veteran diplomat who served 
as ambassador to Rome as late as 1937, 
von Hassell was strongly Western in his 
political as well as his cultural orienta- 
tion. In 1938 he joined the secret opposi- 
tion to Hitler and became its diplomatic 
adviser. He must share with Gordeler 
and Beck the main credit for keeping 
alive the German resistance through the 
series of abortive and bungled plots 
which culminated in the attempted 
putsch of July 22, 1944. 

Von Hassell managed to make diary 
entries at irregular intervals during this 
period, part of which he smuggled into 
Switzerland before his death. The result 
is a remarkable series of snapshots of 
life under totalitarianism—both of the 
leading Nazis in their postures of tri- 
umph and of the long, patient, valiant, 
despairing attempts of the conspirators. 
Among his fellow-plotters, he found 
Girdeler too impetuous in intrigue and 
too reactionary in politics. Von Hassell 
himself, responding increasingly to the 
economic necessities of the day, ended 
up as mediator between the conserva- 
tives and the Christian Socialists of the 
Kreisau circle. As for the generals, his 
final reaction was contempt. “All those 
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on whom we set our hopes are failing,” 
he wrote in 1943, “the more miserably 
so since they agree with all they have 
been told and permit themselves to in- 
dulge in the most anti-Nazi talk, but are 
unable to summon up enough courage 
to act.” * 

The diary casts light on the general 
problem of revolution in a totalitarian 
state. Nazism, as we now see, was an 
incomplete and largely unsuccessful 
totalitarianism. Many undigested ele- 
ments of pre-Hitler society remained to 
obstruct the smooth workings of the 
monolithic state; many more such ele- 
ments were created by the rivalries and 
fears within the Nazi bureaucracy; and 
each such unassimilated element, by its 
very inaccessibility to the ruling appara- 
tus, could become a nucleus for opposi- 
tion. Thus the resistance movement even 
found footholds in the Abwehr and the 
Gestapo. Its main sustenance, however, 
came from the classes which Hitler had 
bought and did not bother to destroy 
because he was sure he had corrupted 
them: from the nobility, the high 
bureaucracy, the diplomatic service, and 
the army. Toward the end Hitler real- 
ized that the Communists had planned 
more wisely. Lenin and Stalin had been 
right in annihilating the upper classes 
in Russia, Hitler observed to Otto Meiss- 
ner, and he himself had erred in not 
doing likewise in Germany. 

Above all, the diary is a record of 
quite astonishing heroism, sustained for 
a long period in the face of a terror that 
finally destroyed the diarist and most 
of his friends. If the participants in the 
plot had been Communists, what a saga 
July 20 would have become by now! 
Think of the novels by Anna Seghers 
and Howard Fast, the radie plays by 
Norman Corwin! But because their 
hatred of Hitler came from motives 
which do not fit into glib progressive 
categories, the conspirators are dismissed 
as reactionaries or are forgotten, alto- 
gether. Von Hassell’s diary shows that 
even the conservative wing of the con- 
spiracy had a genuine recognition of 
humane values. In any case, it is perhaps 
naive to think that the Gérdeler group, 
once they pulled the stopper, could 
have avoided being flushed down the 
drain even in the brief period before the 
great powers would enter the scene and 
abort the German revolution. 

ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
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The Last Forest 


THE GREAT FOREST. By Richard G. 
Lillard. Alfred A. Knopf. $5. 


HE taming of the continental forest 

of eastern North America was the 
last great forest venture of European 
man. In the first stages of Graeco-Roman 
culture he had denuded the open Medi- 
terranean woodlands. Early in the Mid- 
die Ages he began clearing the denser 
woods of the north—a process that was 
to end by leaving Europe the only rival 
of China as an area of forest destruc- 
tion. Finally, at the close of the Renais- 
sance, the paths of migration brought 
him face to face with the new forest 
world of America, where the secular 
pattern was to repeat itself. It is the 
story of this last attack on the forest that 
Mr. Lillard excellently documents. 

Mr. Lillard deals in turn with the 
forest of the pioneer, of the lumberman, 
and of the conservationist. To the set- 
tler the primeval forest of Indian, 
trapper, and hunter was an obstacle to 
be cleared away and converted to farm- 
land; business enterprise, flourishing 
with the Industrial Revolution and a 
multiplied demand for wood products, 
saw in it a natural resource like coal or 
iron, to be exploited to exhaustion. At 
the present day, as the point of exhaus- 
tion nears, a conception of the forest as 
a perennial self-renewing crop, hus- 
banded to produce a “sustained yield,” 
painfully striggles for mastery. Mr. Lil- 
lard views the outcome as extremely 
doubtful unless controls are soon ap- 
plied to the use of the forest over much 
wider areas than they cover at present. 

Mr. Lillard’s theme is a familiar one, 
but he treats it with a wealth of detail, 
freshly and broadly handled, and with a 
feeling for the central place the forest 
has occupied in American life. His book 
is a social, economic, and political his- 
tory of the forest. It suggests a whole 
other book that could be written on the 
meaning of the forest experience for the 
American imagination—the spell it ex- 
erted in our older literature on such di- 
verse writers as Cooper and Hawthorne, 
Parkman and Thoreau; the way its ghost 
haunts the alien present, the pervasive 
symbol of a lost world, as at the close of 
Fitzgerald's “The Great Gatsby,” or in 
Hemingway's “Big Two-Hearted River,” 
or Faulkner’s “The Bear.” 

HOWARD DOUGHTY, JR. 


‘Tito’s Yugoslavia 

TITO’S IMPERIAL COMMUNISM. 
By R. H. Markham. The University 
of North Carolina Press. $4. 


GAIN it is the old black and white 
story. It is natural, perhaps. The 
atmosphere is the correct one for it. And 
this book is a symptom of the new times. 
It is undoubtedly the first of many 
books which will attempt to justify the 
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Truman Doctrine, and in the end the 
struggle ‘‘to contain Russia’s commu- 
nism” will contaminate us with the same 
moral sickness and degeneration of Rus- 
sia’s Communists. 

Almost three years ago George Or- 
well wrote that “the whole dirty game of 
spheres of influence, quislings, purges, 
deportations, one-party elections, and 
hundred per cent plebiscites is morally 
the same whether it is done by ourselves, 
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New Directions is proud to offer in its 
Modern Readers Series a new edition of 
the finest novel of a great American writer., 
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the Russians, or the Nazis.” This is of 
course easily dismissed as a “moralist”’ 
position. It is neither advisable nor 
healthy teday. In this build-up period 
of the cold war we must assure and con- 
vince the American people that we and 
our satellites are white and the Soviet 
Union and its satellites are black. 

For example, Mr. Markham flatly 
writes in his book, “Tito has effected 
no basic social or economic changes.” 
Yet his own paper, the Christian Science 
Monitor, carried a dispatch on June 27, 
1946, one year after the end of the 
European war, from a special corre- 
$pondent in Belgrade, which said: “On 
the face of it, there has been a 100 per 
cent effort to cure the economic and 
political ills of the country. Collabora- 
tors have been removed, large estates 
divided amongst the dispossessed, and 
the mass of people given a fairer share 
in what is going around.” The corte- 


spondent goes on, however, to point out 
that the people of Yugoslavia are pay- 
ing a heavy price for these cures. 
Which is true. And that is the issue of 
today. And observers like Mr. Markham 
who are blasting away blindly, hysteri- 
cally, are unfortunately confusing the 
issue. 

Instead of analyzing the reasons why 
the struggle of the Yugoslav people 
for freedom and political democracy, 
plus economic security, will eventually 
have to begin again on a new basis, 
Mr. Markham makes the profound ob- 
servation that the Communists, among 
other things, “hate marriage and wash- 
ing diapers and supporting children.” 
Such people are ruling Yugoslavia today, 
according to Mr. Markham, who tells 
with an evangelical, Greater Serbian 
slant how these people seized power, 
why they seized it, and what they 
are doing with it. An important story, 
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but one that has yet to be written, for 
it cannot be done with wild, broad black 
strokes, as when Mr. Markham omnis- 
ciently dismisses the whole federaliza- 
tion program as “phony.” 

Against such an almighty anathema, 
fitting so neatly into the present pattern 
of wholesale vilification of the Eastern 
European governments, what chance do 
sober, honest judgments have? In this 
case an article on Yugoslavia in the No- 
vember, 1946, issue of the World Today, 
published in London by the Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, carries 
this paragraph: “The program of equal 
rights for all citizens, irrespective of 
race or creed, and full autonomy for 
each national group within the state. . . 
represents their [the Yugoslav Parti- 
sans’} most solid achievement today.” 

Certainly there is a case against Tito. 
But it is not the case Mr. Markham 
makes out or prosecutes in colorful, 
blistering American vernacular, and this 
is the congenital bankruptcy of the Tru- 
man Doctrine. 

The immediate past, which is so im- 
portant to an understanding of the pres- 
ent in all the Eastern European countries, 
is glossed over. Basic factors, such as 
the increasing control of the Serbian 
Radical Party by urban business influ- 
ences after 1918 to the point that 
“its leaders dropped their revolutionary 
phrases and paid less attention either 
to political liberties or peasant welfare” 
(Hugh Seton-Watson in ‘Eastern Eu- 
rope Between the Wars’), are ignored. 
The pre-war development within the 
Croatian Peasant Party, when the bour- 
geoisie acquired the predominant influ- 
ence and turned it from “‘a social revolu- 
tionary movement” into “‘a nationalist 
organization directed by the urban mid- 
dle class,” is not mentioned. Had such 
important factors been recorded, at least, 
—if not analyzed—they would have 
helped the American reader to under- 
stand why Tito was able to rally so 
much of the Yugoslav peasantry to his 
banner and why an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Yugoslav youth still supports 
him blindly. ; 

The doctrine and the promise which 
inspired the Yugoslav masses to join 
the Partisan struggle are not to blame, as 
Mr. Markham would have us believe, 
for what is happening in Yugoslavia 
today. The ends sought by those masses 
have been sunk in a bigger struggle, 
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affirms are not necessarily constricting 
ones. They are derived from the disci- 
pline of cubism, and it is within them 
that ambitious painting must be pro- 
duced in our times. Like the walls of a 
corridor, they force the artist to go 
straight ahead—and in art, when you 
keep going straight ahead, you arrive at 
the unknown. Knaths himself does not 
go toward the unknown, he seems to 
have ncither the desire nor the force 
to do so. Yet it is enough that he con- 
tinues to define the guiding limits with- 
in which modern painting must pro- 
ceed in order to reach it. 

Knaths’s latest show at Rosenberg’s 
was his best in years. The large land- 
scape, “Tidewash,” is a beautiful dem- 
onstration of how he has simplified late 
cubism—a few planes, firmly demar- 
cated by intermittent lines, hovering in 
the middle distance under a veil of 
milky color. The picture does not alto- 
gether pack its space, is more tentative 
than that, remains un-solid, air-borne; 
but in that lies its particular virtue. It 
is the best fruit of American understate- 
ment—at bottom a little academic per- 
haps, but in a nice way. The still life 
“Tea Pot” assimilates Derain and Vla- 
minck to cubism under low pressure, but 
successfully. I am sure this sort of paint- 
ing was to be seen in Paris often enough 
twenty years ago; nevertheless Knaths 
puts in his own little accent, and the 
result is more than an American imita- 
tion of Paris. The color itself may te 
nondescript, but the general tonality and 
the firm design convey something very 
personal. 

Knaths’s big vertical, dark-green 
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“Horse Mackerel” in this year’s Whit- 
ney Annual (through January 25) is 
much more ambitious and monumental 
than is usual with him. And although 
it has a slight tendency to buckle on the 
left-hand side, it is almost the best- 
painted canvas in the entire show. For 
once both color and surface affirm them- 
selves, and the quick black lines of 
which Knaths is so fond lose their fra- 
gility, grow thicker, and sink down into 
the paint texture. Nevertheless, this pic- 
ture still abides by a few too many rules, 
and it could shine and thrust itself for- 
ward just a little bit more. Knaths should 
remember that it was Picasso, not 
Braque, who said the last word on 
cubism. 

As for the Whitney Annual, it shows 
an enormous improvement over the An- 
nuals of the past several years, and this 
improvement is apparent even among 
the routinists of the American Scene— 
especially among the younger ones— 
Pellew, Stern, Scheuch, Thon, Wyeth. 
At the same time abstract painting is 
more heavily represented than ever be- 
fore, taking up, it would seem to me, at 
least one-third of the wall space. 

Arshile Gorky’s large “The Calen- 
dars” is the best painting in the exhibi- 
tion and one of the best pictures ever 
done by an American. However close 
a second Knaths may run him, it is still 
only a second—and Adolph Gottlieb’s 
very strong, very solid and flat ‘‘Totem” 
is only a third. Reminiscences of Mirdé’s 
design and Matta’s calligraphy may be 
found in Gorky’'s picture, but the artist 
adds a richness of his own and an ele- 
gance that are the result of a fusion of 
sensuousness, learning, and intelligence 
such as has been rarely seen outside 
French painting in modern times. I 
would hold Gorky the only artist in 
America to have completely assimilated 
French art—an assimilation that reveals 
itself in the fact that, whatever else his 
painting may be, it is never dim or dull, 
and never unfeeling in touch or texture. 
The Frenchness of “The Calendars” is 
astounding, yet it is mot a question 
simply of felicity and taste; it also gives 
us a wealth of sensations, a plenitude of 
matter, all under a control as firm as it 
it delicate. One should not be deceived 
by the familiarity of the conception of 
this picture, by the slightly sweet color, 
or by the traditional grace with which 
it is brushed into thinking it unoriginal. 
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What we have here is a synthesis of a 
kind rare in modern painting—“man- 
nerist’” in the best sense of the term. 
The fluid color surfaces of Kandinsky's 
early abstract style are laid over Miré’s 
neat, profiled design, and the result is a 
genuinely new style. True, it is an end- 
product and begins nothing ia the his- 
tory of art; yet it does seem to promise 
a series of masterpieces from at least 
this one painter—who has taken such a 
long time to arrive at himseif, and whose 
chronic diffidence in the face of Parisian 
art has now at last been turned to full 
account. 

Among other artists creditably rep- 
resented at the Whitney are Marin, 
Stuart Davis, and Hofmann; even though 
the first two do repeat themselves, and 
Hofmann’s canvas goes out of control 
on the right-hand side. Jackson Pollock 
shows a rather unsatisfactory painting 
in which white lines are so evenly laid 
out on an aluminum-paint ground that 
all intensity is dissipated and the pic- 
ture becomes merely a fragment. This 
may mean only a momentary easing up 
on Pollock's part—an easing up to which 
he is entitled—but he should have been 
better represented at so large a show. 

On the whole, American art has rea- 
son to congratulate itself on this year's 
Whitney. It is far from being satisfying; 
and plenty of trash is still present; but 
something does seem to be fermenting, 
and for once I look forward with curi- 
osity to next year’s Annual. 


Films 


FEW notes about the best movies 
released in the United States dur- 
ing the past year. 

The best was Jean Vigo’s “Zéro de 
Conduite.” It was the one film which 
worked deeply within pure motion-pic- 
ture style, and it extended the possibili- 
ties of style and expression as brilliantly, 
and getminally, as the best work of 
Griffith, Chaplin, Eisenstein, Dovshenko, 
and Murnau. It was made fourteen or 
fifteen years ago, and nothing so adven- 
turous in terms of pure movie expres- 
siveness has been made since. 

Chaplin’s “Monsieur Verdoux” is as 
adventurous in every other respect. It is 
not the best of Chaplin's films, but it is 
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the most endlessly interesting. Beside it 
every movie since “Zéro” and “Moderna 
Times” is so much child's play. Ind- 
dentally, as two samples of the hundreds 
of things which I, or somebody, should 
have pointed out: the Verdoux character 
is obviously developed out of the first 
character Chaplin played in movies—the 
slick, shady little masher with Verdoux’s 
own wicked mustache, who gradually re- 
fined into the tramp; and the name Ver- 
doux means Mild Worm. 

Vittorio da Sica’s “Shoeshine” and 
Luigi Zampa’s ‘‘To Live in Peace” were 
overrated by nearly everyone, flagrantly 
including me. I can think of two excel- 
lent reasons. Although there were many 
poor or not good enough things about 
both pictures, both essentially were made 
from the heart, and so touched the heart. 
The other reason is merely a paraphrase 
of that. They were made in a creative 
generosity and fearlessness which except 
in the best of jazz has been dead, or at 
best semi-paralyzed, in art, so far as I 
know, since the death of Verdi. But it is 
important to remember also, more coolly 
than I was able to, that they are not 
completed works of art, or anywhere 
near it, but are the raw or at best the 
roughed-out materials of art. 

André Malraux’s “Man's Hope” is 
probably a very fine and moving film 
only for those who, like myself, bring 
special attitudes of mind to it. That is, 
I would have to grant that plenty of 
competent critics who came to it cold 
would think it largely a failure. Right 
or wrong, I care a great deal for work 
which requires special attitudes of those 
who will fully appreciate it. But I am 
bound to respect the judgment of the 
“cold” critics; and I prefer them infin- 
itely to those who patronize such a pic- 
ture. A friend wrote me, not long after 
“Man’s Hope” opened, about a talk she 
had had with such a comfortable Friend 
of the Cinema as Bennett Cerf, who said 
that it was really a surprisingly good 
picture, considering the difficulties under 
which it was made—that is, on and near 
the war front in Spain, catch as catch 
can, between fights. My friend observed 
that Mr. Cerf and his kind would un- 
doubtedly say of Jesus Christ that He 
conducted a really remarkably effective 
crucifixion, considering that He was 
nailed to a cross. 

John Ford's “The Fugitive” is a sol- 
idly pro-Catholic picture about a priest, 


a creeping Jesus. My feelings about the 
Catholic church are, to put it mildly, 
more mixed than Mr, Ford's; I doubt 
that Jesus ever crept, and I am sickened 
when I watch others creep in His name; 
I dislike allegory and symbolism which 
are imposed on and denature reality as 
deeply as I love both when they bloom 
from and exalt reality; and romantic 
photography is the kind I care for least. 
Over all, I think “The Fugitive” is a 
bad work of art, tacky, unreal, and pre- 
tentious. Yet I think almost as highly 
of it as of the films mentioned above, 
because I have seldom seen in a moving 
picture such grandeur and sobriety of 
ambition, such continuous intensity of 
treatment, or such frequent achievement 
of what was obviously worked for, how- 
ever distasteful or misguided I think it. 

Elia Kazan’s “Boomerang” is a work 
of journalistic art, which isn’t necessarily 
a paradox, and of that kind is perfect. 
David Lean’s “Great Expectations” is 
an over-sunny transcription of Dickens, 
and it seems to me primarily unimpor- 
tant how well or ill somebody else's clas- 
sic is brought to film; but it is a very 
pleasant piece of entertainment, and its 
first half unfolds as prettily as a Japa- 
nese paper flower on water. Carol Reed's 
“Odd Man Out,” like “The Fugitive,” 
uses allegory wrong end to, but has 
many incredibly beautiful images of a 
city. Eisenstein’s “Ivan the Terrible” 
is pitiful to think of beside his finest 
work, but I was fascinated by his experi- 
ments in rigidity and grandiosity. Clair’s 
“Man About Town” can stand compari- 
son with his best work only in visual 
and structural charm, but it was a de- 
light to see him at liberty again after 
all these years, and this is a quietly beau- 
tiful film: if it were not for “Man 
About Town” and “Verdoux,” one 
would have to believe that the highest 
kind of style, economy, and grace had 
died out of moving pictures. Cocteau’s 
“Beauty and the Beast” seems to me no 
sort of miracle, but it is a thoroughly 
satisfying movie; I especially liked 
Christian Berard’s costumes, and Coc- 
teau’s absolute directness and simplicity. 
Edward Dmytryk’s “Crossfire” has been 
somewhat overrated, but it is a rather 
good melodrama. I have not yet seen 
“Gentleman's Agreement”; but, quite 
aside from its subject matter, I have 
come to expect very good work of Elia 
Kazan. 
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It is really quite a year for movies, 
even when on¢ remembers—as one cer 
tainly must—that some of the best films 
released here during 1947 were made 
years before. It especially struck me that 
a great many people in Hollywood 
were working harder, more frankly, 
more hopefully, and more artfully, than 
they have had the heart or the chance 
to in many years. Nothing great or even 
extraordinarily promising came of this 
except “Verdoux,” which can hardly be 
counted as a Hollywood picture; but it 
was an exceedingly hopeful year for 
American movies. It is hard to believe 
that absolutely first-rate works of art 
can ever again be made in Hollywood, 
but it would be idiotic to assume that 
flatly. If they are to be made there, they 
will most probably develop along the 
directions worked out during the past 
year or two; they will be journalistic, 
semi-documentary, and “‘social-minded,” 
or will start that way and transcend 
those levels. For I have no confidence 
that works of “pure art”—which doubt- 
less means something—can ever be 
made in American studios. It is now an 
absolute certainty that every most hope- 
ful thing that has been stirring in Hol- 
lywood is petrified more grimly than 
ever before. The firing of the Ten Con- 
temptuous Men was merely the most 
conspicuous death spasm; I doubt that 
from now on—for how long it is im- 
possible to imagine—anyone in Holly- 
wood will dare even to breathe loudly. 
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N HIS superb book on Mozart's 
operas Professor Dent points out 











how unfortunate it is that there are so 
few opportunities to see “Idomeneo’ on 
the stage, since without knowledge of 


this opera “there can be no complete un- 
derstanding of Mozart's other works, 
{and} especially of his works for the 
theater.” If I call his book superb it is 
because of the insight—not shared by 
our own academi¢s—which enables him 
to perceive that “the theater is the 
sphere in which Mozart is most com- 
pletely himself; his concert works— 
concertos, symphonies, quartets, and 
sonatas—are all fundamentally evoca- 
tions of the theater.” And he contends 
that “in the theater itself a thorough 
knowledge of ‘Idomeneo’ is indispens- 
able because it is the one opera which 
can really give us a standard of dignity 
and grandeur,” a standard which enables 
us to perceive that “Figaro,” “Don 


Giovanni,” “Cosi fan Tutte,” and even 
“Die Zauberfléte” are not “grand 
operas.” “‘Idomeneo’ is the first and 


last opera seria that represents the com- 
plete and mature Mozart”; and it is to 
this work, which he wrote at twenty-five, 
“that we must turn to see the young 
Mozart at his greatest heights.” 

For Professor Dent “it is absurd to 
talk of Mozart as a man who remained 
a child throughout his life, or as a 
polite composer who never sought to 
do more than please an aristocratic audi- 
ence with a succession of graceful fri- 
volities. Only in one sense can he be 
said to have been a child all his life, and 
that was in his passionate serious- 
ness.” And “the first thing that strikes 
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us about ‘Idomenec’ is the nobility and 
dignity of its entire conception. The 
overture alone is enough to show the 
exalted view which Mozart took of 
Opera seria, and never for a single mo- 
ment in the whole opera does the com- 
poser relax his intense seriousness. . . . 
There may not be here the delicate psy- 
chological detail that we find in ‘Figaro’ 
and ‘Cosi fan Tutte,” or the sublime 
naturalness and simplicity of ‘Die Zau- 
berfléte’'—these would both have been 
completely foreign to the general style 
of this opera—but there is a monumen- 
tal strength and a white heat of passion 
that we find in this early work of Mo- 
zart’s and shall never find again.” 
These general observations and Pro- 
fessor Dent’s further comments on par- 
ticular details led me to go up to Boston 
for the New England Opera Theater's 
repetition of the “Idomeneo” that Boris 
Goldovsky arranged and produced at 
the Berkshire Festival last summer, and 
to hear for myself the amazing things 
Mozart put into the score. Such things 
as the grandly impassioned gestures with 
which the overture begins, the continuing 
urgency of its so-called second subject in 
A minor, the breathtaking shift to C 
major; the powerfully expressive detail 
with which the orchestra points up the 
recitatives; the noble style of the arias; 
the dramatic use of coloratura style—in- 
cluding that stroke of genius at the end 
of Electra’s final aria, the descending 
staccato scale which becomes the laughter 
of a demented creature. Or the quartet, 
in which there is justification for Pro- 
fessor Dent's estimate that “it is perhaps 
the most beautiful ensemble ever com- 
posed for the stage” —in which, that is, 
“Electra’s fury, Idomeneo’s despair, the 
tender resignation of the youthful lovers, 
all find utterance in it, now sharply in- 
dividualized, now grouped in contrast- 
ing pairs, now joining all together in 
the united expression of that experience 
fundamental to tragedy, the sense of op- 
pression by mysterious powers beyond 
human control”; in which, moreover, 
“the strictly symmetrical form gives the 
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movement its classic dignity, and the 
necessity of considering the compass of 
different voices leads to modulations of 
startling expressive power”; and which 
ends with another master-stroke—Ida- 
mante alone, after the last chord of the 
four characters, repeating his opening 
statement, which is completed by the 
orchestra. Or finally, the chorus O voto 
tremendo!, which has the power of the 
trio of Don Giovanni, Leporello, and 
the dying Commendatore in the opening 
scene of “Don Giovanni.” 

As the director of an “opera theater” 
Mr. Goldovsky was concerned with mak- 
ing the production dramatically clear 
and convincing. It was for this end that 
he made a necessary and skillful revi- 
sion of the work by means of cutting 
and rearrangement—though I would 
have cut a little less. I presume that it 
was for this end, also, that he used an 
English translation which some mem- 
bers of the audience criticized on liter- 
ary grounds—my own reaction being 
that I would have preferred an English 
synopsis of the action in the program 
and the remoteness of the foreign lan- 
guage in the performance. And he seems 
to have decided against anything so un- 
realistic as a singer standing in one 
place while singing an aria, for the 
singers sang their arias in a state of ab- 
surdly perpetual motion, the most ludi- 
crous example being Paula Lenchner, 
the Electra, in the get-up of a femme 
fatale lurching darkly now a dozen steps 
to the right and now a dozen steps to 
the left, and the outstanding exception 
being Anne Bollinger, the Idamante, 
who sang with repose and economy of 
gesture made impressive by personal 
force. Added to this was the absurdity 
of some of the things the chorus did in 
ridiculous costumes and without wigs to 
conceal the various incongruous present- 
day hair-dos. 

Actually, in the end, what made the 
production convincing was the perform- 
ance of the music. Mr. Goldovsky had 
only young singers for his principals— 
Nancy Trickey as Ilia, Joseph Laderoute 
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as Idomeneo, Frank Guarrera as Arbaces, 
in addition to those I have mentioned— 
but he had been able to train them to 
sing their parts very creditably. And 
though he had not been able to rehearse 


them sufficiently with the orchestra to 
achieve the precise gearing of singing 
with playing—or even the precise gear- 
ing of kettledrums with the rest of the 
orchestra—nevertheless the performance 
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gave enough effect to the music to move 
the audience to enthusiastic applause and 
me to this expression of gratitude for 
Mr. Goldovsky’s enterprise, courage, 
and achievement. 


Letters to the Editors 


Worth Your Money 


Dear Sirs: Ponder the following words 
from the Diary of Samuel Pepys, 
August 29, 1663: “I myself bought, 
while my wife was gone to another 
shop, a leg of beef, a good one, for six 
pense, and my wife says is worth my 
money.” EUGENE B. VEST 
Dixon, Ill., December 23 


‘Sinclair’s Side of It 


Dear Sirs: In his recently published 
memoirs, “Rebel at Large,” George 
Creel has given his version of what 
occurred between us immediately after 
I had defeated him for the democratic 
nomination for governor of California 
in September of 1934. Mr. Creel’s ver- 
sion reads as follows. 


How was it possible to swallow EPIC? 
Finally going to Sinclair, I told him flatly 
that I could not and would not support 
him if he continued to advance his plan, 
inasmuch as I had denounced it daily as 
utterly unrealizable and even dishonest in 
many of its features. If, however, he 
would junk his crackbrained, unworkable 
hodgepodge and accept a sanely progres- 
sive platform, I would support him. He 
snd his “economists” agreed, and as 
chairman of the Democratic State Con- 
vention I was able to state honestly that 
our declaration of purpose was one to 
which every true Democrat could sub- 
scribe without sacrifice of principle. 


In the interest of historical accuracy, 
I request you to publish my side of the 
story. During the entire period of the 
EPIC campaign, about fourteen months, 
I met George Creel only once. I have 
never seen him alone in my life. On 
the occasion in question there were 
present at least a dozen persons and 
possibly a score. The meeting took place 
at my home in Pasadena, and my recol- 
lection of it is so vivid that I could point 
to the spot where Mr. Creel stood and 
the chair in which he sat. There were 
present the members of our EPIC cam- 
paiga committee. Creel made some timid 
suggestion of changes in the EPIC pro- 
gram and was instantly and emphatically 
turned down by everyone present. This 


was, so far as I know, the only sug- 
gestion that was ever made to change 
the EPIC program. It had been printed 
in several pamphlets which had had a 
circulation of nearly half a million, and 
was a pledge to the people of the state. 
I remember very well how George 
Creel took his rebuff. He took off his 
coat, rolled up his sleeves in an over- 
dramatic gesture, and said, “Let's get 
to work.” He went to work, as every- 
body else did. It was only after a few 
weeks, when the Literary Digest polls 
showed that I was not going to be 
elected, that Creel suddenly discovered 
that I was ‘“‘starry-eyed and ecstatic,” 
and that the program was a “crack- 
brained, unworkable hodgepodge.” Ray- 
mond Moley in his book states that it 
was Creel who persuaded Roosevelt that 
I was going to be beaten, and so the 
support of the Administration was with- 
held. UPTON SINCLAIR 
Monrovia, Cal., December 27 


Just Another War Lord? 


Dear Sirs: I am compelled to think that 
in your recent publication of General 
Feng Yu-hsiang’s article Why I Broke 
with Chiang Kai-shek (November 15) 
and your identification of him as 
“China’s No. 2 military man” you 
were either pitifully uninformed or de 
liberately stressing Feng’s self-promoted 
high prestige and ‘at the same time try- 
ing to support The Nation’s long stand 
against the Nanking government. 

The truth is that Feng was never the 
“No. 2 military man” of my country. 
. » » In the middle 1920's Feng had, 
to be sure, established himself as one of 
the “strong men” of northern ‘China. 
He offered to join the Kuomintang’s 
revolutionary cause in 1927, when 
Chiang Kai-shek’s victorious armies 


were sweeping from Canton to Hankow 
and on to Nanking. General Feng once 
served as second vice-chairman of the 
National Military Commission, which 
was headed by Generalissimo Chiang 
and which was lately replaced by the 
Ministry of National Defense; China's 
High Command was actually composed 
of Generalissimo Chiang and General 
Chang Hsueh-liang, then commander-in- 
chief and deputy commander-in-chief. 
Speaking of China’s top military 
leaders, there are today General Pai 
Chung-hsi, Minister of National De- 
fense, and General Chen Cheng, Chief 
of Staff, directly under President Ghiang. 
RAYMOND K. WU 
Minneapolis, December 28 


{Before his break with Chiang Kai- 
shek, General Feng was Vice-Chairman 
of China’s National Military Council 
and Vice-Generalissimo to Chiang. So 
far as power goes, Chiang shares it with 
none. So far as prestige and position go, 
General Feng was undoubtedly “China's 
No. 2 military man,” and is still re- 
vered as such.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 


A Red in the House 


Dear Sirs: I feel it my duty to all 
the attention of J. Parnell Thomas— 
through your pages—to certain remarks 
made by a former member of Congress 
that he may wish to investigate. The 
fact that this former Congressman was a 

lican will not deter Mr. Thomas, 
I feel certain, from doing his duty. 
The remarks were as follows: 


Any people anywhere, being and having 
the power, have the right to rise up and 
shake off the existing government and 
form a new one that suits them better. 
This is a most valuable right, a most 
sacted right—a right which we hope and 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 245 


By FRANK W. LEWIS 
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ACROSS 


Genuine headland? (14) 
The principal battery is kept here. 
(7) 


You'll find it in 6 down. (7) 

See 27. 

A door led to an opportunity. (8) 
See 27. 

5 These are found on the set, or 
around it (if you’re given a 
break!) (5) 

See 27. 
None cue for this. (7) 
Kind of cinch. (8) 
Where Peleon is piled. (2, 4) 
See 27. 

26 See 27. 

27,11 across, 14 across, 26 across, 
4 down, 17 across, 25 across, and 
8 down. Used instead of a gun. 
(3, 3, re 8, 3, 3, 4, 6, 2, 4, 5, 


» 4, 2, 


DOWN 


1 The farmer might say it is when the 
crop’s not heavy. (5, 4) 

2 Not a bug, but might have 9. (7) 

8 + A and say such things here! 


4 See 27 across. 


5 ane tales were told by Hawthorne, 
) 

6 Native of Norge. (5) . 

7 Tears up as in Germany. (7) 

8 See 27 across. 

13 No. 5 in E-Flat. (3, 7) 

15 Study, and according to Fritz, the 
spirit might find the question to be 
answered. (9) 

16 Put your name above a Conservative 
party. (9) 

18 *. wens on the Spanish gentleman! 

é 

20 Nearest direction. (7) 

21 Not a down track, (4) 

22 Substantiation of what the editor 
reads. (5) 

24 Common to writers and barbers. (4) 


— oe 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 244 


ACROSS:—1 MOUNTAIN GOATS; 10 OF- 
FENDS; 11 RADICAL; 12 HECKLER; 13 
ARABIAN; 14 RESISTS; 15 AUSTERE; 16 
FOCUSES; 20 PROVERB; 23 EMANATE; 2 
ENLISTS; 25 ROEBUCK; 26 INQUIRE; 27 
NURSERY RHYMES. 


DOWN:—2 OFFICES; 8 NONPLUS; 4 AS- 
SORTS; 5 NIRVANA; 6 ORDBALS; 7 TAC- 
TILE; 8 MOTHER OF PBARL; 9 BLUN- 
DBERBUSSES; 17 CHATBAU; 18 STATUES; 
19 SPEAKER; 20 PREMIER; 21 OBLOQUY; 
22 ERSKINE. . 
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believe is to liberate the world. Nor is 
this right confined to cases in which the 
whole people of an existing government 
may choose to exercise it. Any portion of 
such people that can may revolutionize 
and make their own of so much of the 
territory as they inhabit. More than this, 
a majority of any portion of such people 
may revolutionize, putting down a minor- 
ity, intermingled with or near about them, 
who may oppose this movement. Such 
minority was precisely the case of the 
Tories of our own Revolution. It is a 
quality of revolutions not tu go by old 
lines or old laws, but to break up both 
and make new ones. 


The speaker was A. Lincoln, Repub- 
lican from Illinois. The speech was de- 
livered in the United States House of 
Representatives on January 12, 1848. It 
was made during the course of Mr. 
Lincoln’s defense of his vote, the pre- 
vious week, against a declaration of war 
on Mexico. ODIN L. SCHERER 


Newfane, N. Y., December 30 


Education in Race Problems 


Dear Sirs: The Pacific Coast Council on 
Intercultural Education, in cooperation 
with the California State Department of 
Public Instruction and the seven Cali- 
fornia state teachers’ colleges, has em- 
barked on a three-year program in pre- 
service teacher training. The primary 
purpose of the project is to prepare 
teachers to deal effectively with racial 
and cultural problems which they will 
encounter in their classrooms and in the 
communities where they will teach. In 
addition, the program is designed to 
evaluate the place of intercultural educa- 
tion in teacher training and to test ex- 
perimentally various methods of intro- 
ducing appropriate learning experiences 
and subject matter into teacher-college 
curricula. William E. Vickery, who did 
his doctoral work at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education, will be in 
charge of the work. Your readers may 
obtain more information about the pro- 
gram by writing to the council at 1250 
Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 
STEWART J. COLB 


Los Angeles, January 2 





Now is the time— 


for all good Nation readers to 
plan on a weekend vacation. 
Just pick out a place on the 
next page and have fun! 
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